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To go to God in prayer, asking guidance as to the 
path of duty, and strength for the performance of 
duty, is the privilege of every Christian believer. 
But to go to God in prayer, calling on him for help in 
carrying out one’s own plans of life, is not a preroga- 
tive of a Christian believer. We have a right to go 
to God as his servants; we are not authorized to call 
on God as though he were our servant. 


It is a curious fact that most men take far more 
interest in what does not concern themselves, than in 
what does concern them. Set up a theodolite in a 
country road, and the half-dozen workers in the 
neighboring fields will stop their harvesting, and come 
over to see what the strange instrument means. The 
net result is, that the field workers fall fifteen minutes 
behind in their work, and-the other worker turns to 
his with feelings muffled by an unnecessary delay due 
to the idle curiosity of others. How the world’s work 
would gain, if everybody minded his own business, 
and suffered others to mind theirs ! 


That clear speech is the result of clear thinking is 
commonly recognized; but it is not so commonly 


recognized that clear thinking is the result of clear 





| 
speaking. Yet this is invariably the case with those 


who speak and think at all. Every man thinks in 
symbols ; and every speaking man thinks commonly 
in words, so that he is dependent upon the accuracy 
of his words for the accuracy of his thinking. If a 
single word is ambiguous in his speech, it will also be 
ambiguous in his thought. This suggests two com- 
panion precepts which are also the complements of 
each other: If you would be a clear speaker, aim at 
clearness of thinking ; if you would be a clear thinker, 
aim at clearness of speaking. 


The divine method of working is commonly not 
our method: We would have all. the way before us 
flooded with light; but God chooses that there be 
light for us to take the next step only. We would 
select our own goal to strive for, and would then select 
the path to reach that goal; but God chooses that 
our goal and our path be of his appointing. And 
God’s method is better than ours, whatever we may 
think about it. It is better to walk by faith than it 
would be to walk by sight. It is better to trust con- 
fidently to the loving wisdom and to the unfailing 
power of a divine Father, than it would be to depend 
upon our own imperfect knowledge and upon our own 
insufficient strength, in all our life struggles. The 
noblest characters of earth have their sources in an 
unwavering trust in God; and the greatest victory to 
be achieved in this world is the victory over self, in 
order that this trust in God may be perfected. We can 
never have true mastery, until we know how to serve 
willingly. We should, therefore, not merely think it 
a duty to give our lives into God’s keeping, but we 
should regard it as a privilege that we can submit 
ourselves to God for help and guidance day by day. 


How we all used to laugh over the story of the credu- 
lous old woman who doubted some of the more truthful 
stories of her returned sailor boy, but who was prompt 
to believe him when he told of the raising of a wheel 
of Pharaoh’s chariot with his ship’s anchor out of the 
Red Sea! It was such an obvious impossibility that 
one of those chariot wheels could have been preserved, 
even below the bottom of the sea, during thirty cen- 
turies and more, that the silliest man could join in the 
sneer of the accomplished scientist over the weak- 
minded woman’s credulity. Yet here stands the wise 
world in admiring interest while the very bodies of 
the father and the grandfather of that Pharaoh whose 
host pursued Moses and the Hebrew multitude down 
into the bared bed of-the Red Sea are unrolled from 
the garments of the grave; and as men look into 
those faces, which struck terror to the hearts of the 
ancestors of Moses and Aaron, none question the 
identity of the recovered bodies without subjecting 
themselves to such sneers as were given to that old 
woman’s reverent credulity. No sooner had the un- 
rolled mummy of Rameses II., the chief oppressor of 
the Hebrews, been put on exhibition in the museum 
at Boolaq, than the mummy of his father, Setee I., 
was also exposed to view there—as reported to our 
readers on another page. Setee_I. was probably 
the father of the princess who rescued the infant 
Moses from the Nile. He was a mighty conqueror in 
his day. He was also a predecessor of M. de Lesseps 
in opening the Suez Canal between the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean; and he began again the 
building of the Great Wall in front of that canal, 








which had fallen into ruins during the sway of the 
Shepherd Kings. No chariot wheels are found 
buried with these kings ; but delicate linen cloths 
which wrapped their bodies are well preserved ; 
and with some of the mummies of an approximate 
date there are even found intact the funeral garlands 
—the “flowers of the field” which are proverbially 
so frail and perishable. After all, was the old woman’s 
belief so far inferior to that of the scientists? There 
are strange discoveries now making in the Bible lands ; 
and every discovery is only an added confirmation of 
the historical accuracy of the Book of books. In our 
pages of this week, the Rev. Dr. W. Hayes Ward, 
the scholarly editor of The Independent, tells some- 
thing of Oriental Seals, with illustrations of signets 
of royalty from the plains of Babylon and Nineveh 
which antedate the days of Moses and of Setee I. 
Dr. Ward’s story is as full of interest, and fully as 
wonderful, as that of the traditional sailor boy who 
deluded his credulous old mother; yet we assure our 
readers that none of them will be deemed credulous 
if they believe every word that Dr. Ward tells them, 





USING TO-MORROW’S STRENGTH. 


Even a child can see the folly of the man in the 
fable, who killed the goose that had laid the golden 
eggs, in the hope of getting a larger supply of eggs 
than by receiving them one at a time day after day. 
But many a child, and many a man or woman who 
would not like to be called childish, is in the habit of 
seeking an addition to the daily income by a ruinous 
diminishing of the capital whieh is-the source of that 
income. Sometimes this folly is shown in the use of 
money; yet more frequently it is shown in the use of 
strength. The folly is the same in the one case as 
in the other. 

In some instances, where a person is dependélit for 
daily living on a limited income from a small, well- 
invested capital, a special emergency calling for a 
special outlay beyond the limits of the income brings 
a strong temptation to draw the desired extra sum 
from the capital itself. In a case of life and death, 
or in a case where even life is a minor matter of con- 
sideration, it may be justifiable and wise to diminish 
tlie small capital in this way; but at the best it is 
clipping the bond in order to swell the coupon ; it is 
cutting a slice out of the goose in order to have a bit 
of fowl to give relish to the egg. A child, again, can 
see what will be the outcome of this way of enlarging 
an income. The plan cannot work a great while. 
The end of bond, or of goose, is not far off under 
such a treatment. 

In money matters it is, perhaps, easier to see the 
folly of a course like this, than in matters of physical 
strength; but the principle involved, and the relation 
of cause and effect, are much the same in both spheres. 
To begin with, capital always presupposes a period of 
accumulation. If the capital is of money, it was 
gathered by one’s self or by one’s predecessors ; and 
it now exists as capital because it was not used as 
income during the period of its gathering. The same 
is true of the capital of physical strength, on which 
one must depend, in mature life, for the income of 
physical strength for daily physical needs. <A child’s 
first business in life, however ignorant of the fact he 
may be, is the accumulation of a reasonable capital of 
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bodily vigor for his support day by day, in later life, 
The child has to be helped in this business of strength- 
accumulating. Jor months, and even years, he must 
save up pretty much all his growing strength in order 
to its capitalizing; and those who have charge of him 
must meanwhile use their strength in his behalf. 
Even after a child begins to use his own strength day 
by day, he must not use all his strength ; but he must 
preserve a due portion of it for the swelling of his life- 
capital, so that he may have a fitting income when 
he has only the income from that capital to live on; 
and so, also, that he may have a reserve fund from 
which to draw in the emergencies which life brings to 
every man. For the first twenty or thirty years of 
life, one has laid upon him this special duty of capital- 
accumulating in physical strength. More strength 


, comes ‘to him’ in that period—if his life-course is a 


normal one—than he needs for his daily outlay. That 
surplus strength is designed of God for the meeting of 
future calls on the one to whom it is now committed. 

It cannot be expended even in a good cause without 
increasing the dangers of life beyond. It cannot be 
squandered without subjecting one , to the charge of 
foolish recklessness. 

Because a vigorous young lad, or a healthy young 
girl, is receiving day by day more strength than is 
needful for the legitimate outlay of daily life, there 
seems to be no special call for economy in the use of 
the strength thus coming in; and in many cases the 
surplus strength is wasted, instead of being capital- 
ized. The lad is sure that he is not harmed by sitting 
up late at night, or by an indulgence of his appetite, 
or by over-study, or by excessive exertion of any sort. 
The girl is of the samhe opinion for herself, whether at 
her home, or at the place of summer resort. Parents, 
indeed, often think that their children are not impru- 
dent, so long as they show no signs of failing health 
or strength from their “daily, and nightly, course of 
ordinary life; and sometimes the family physician 
agrees with the parents in thinking that no great harm 
will come of what the young folks do so easily, and 
seem to stand so well. But if any of the incoming 
strength of early life which ought to have been stored 
up as capital, is then expended in unnecessary or in 
unwise outlay, the physical fortune of the young per- 
son who is guilty of this extravagance is so far dimin- 
ished, to the added peril of its possessor in meeting 
the emergencies which the future surely brings. 

No sign of failing strength may show itself now ; 
but by and by there comes an attack of typhoid fever, 
or of pneumonia, or it may be nothing more than 
the mumps, or the measles, or than a trouble from 
indigestion, or again it may be the fracture of a limb, 
or@he spraining of a joint; and there is a new drain 
on the reserve forces of the physical nature to meet 
the assaults of disease in addition to his ordinary strug- 
gle of every-day living. Then the young person who 
has used his or her strength wisely, in normal living, 
has the needful reserve for the meeting of the special 


‘emergency ; while the one who has failed of accumu- 


lating from the surplus of earlier years gives way 
under the added pressure, and is vanquished in the 
conflict. A great many young persons, and those 
even in later middle life, die of special diseases which 
they might have battled successfully had they ex- 
pended no more strength than was necessary while 
they were living without any show of trouble from 
over-doing. If their parents had watched them more 
wisely, and had controlled them more lovingly in their 


‘daily outlay of strength while young, those parents 


would not have been called-to mourn their early death 
from disease. 

Nor is it young people only who make the mis- 
take of drawing from their capital of physical strength 
for use in the meeting of their daily needs, All the 
way along in life there is a temptation to use more 
than a fair allowance of strength for a day’s special 
occupation ; and if that temptation is yielded to, it is 
ty using to-morrow’s strength for the labors of to-day 
—a practice which can never be indulged without 
peril, and which threatens, if it does not bring, ruin. 
In earlier life, the using of to-morrow’s strength is by 


employing the surplus income which ought to be 
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funded as capital. In middle life, ie let: the satan known 2 Timothy 1:12, which Dr. Schauffler introduces and 


of to-morrow’s strength is commonly by borrowing 
strength through the use of stimulants, narcotics, or 
anodynes, which either give one a false sense of 
strength beyond the reality, or which deceive one by 
benumbing his sense of the actual outlay of strength. 
Whatever be the age at which this practice is at- 
tempted, or whatever be the means of its pursuing, it 
is at the best but adding a cutting of the bond to its 
legitimate coupon; but supplementing the egg with a 
slice of the goose that lays the egg. It is an unwise 
and an extra-hazardous metliod, in any event. 

If, indeed, a man cannot do his day’s work, in what- 
ever line he labors, without the lashing of his physical 
powers by a nerve or a brain stimulant, or without 
the deadening or the benumbing of his senses by a 
narcotic or an anodyne,—so that he will lack a full 


consciousness of the fatigue to which he is subjecting | 


himself, he is using to-morrow’s strength for the work 
of to-day; and he must expect the consequences ac- 
cordingly. He is bankrupting himself as surely as 
the foolish boy or the foolish girl who squanders the 
surplus income that ought to form the reserve fund of 
maturer life; and he has, for his equally foolish course, 
no such excuse of ignorance as the inexperienced youth 
might proffer. 

It may be, indeed, that an emergency arises which 
demands the immediate risking, in the duty of the 
hour, of all the physical capital at one’s personal dis- 
posal; as when, for example, one has to endure a spe- 


‘cial surgical operation, or must watch tirelessly over 


another’s sick-bed. But that is very different from 
any dependence on to-morrow’s strength for to-day’s 
service, in the ordinary .duties of life. Only when 
life itself is immediately involved, or again when life 
may fairly be countéd as of minor importance, is one 
justified in this drawing from his physical capital, in 
order to increase the amount for his daily outlay. 
When the day’s fair strength is used, the day’s fair work 
is done; then is the time for rest, no matter what be the 
temptation to go on. It is not safe to try to do more. 
And, as a rule, the man who does his work under the 
influence of nerve and brain stimulants, narcotics, or 
anodynes, does less work in the long run, and poorer 
work as a whole,—despite his occasional flashes of 
brilliant performance,—than he might have done if 
he had depended on his daily income for his daily 
outlay. Such a man is quite likely to suffer from 
insomnia and disabling headaches, and then.,to die 
suddenly before his time; or, what is worse than all, 
to outlive his usefulness, and to remain for years an 
intellectual wreck. There is, in fact, little dangér of 
a man’s going into physical or mental bankruptcy if he 
lives within his proper means of physical and mental 
livelihood; and there is small prospect of his perma- 
nently avoiding such bankruptcy if he attempts to 
swell to-day’s work by the use of to-morrow’s strength. 

God’s way of giving is daily strength for daily 
needs. He who would serve God wisely and well, 
will use to-day’s strength—and to-day’s strength only 
—for the duties of to-day. To him who thus walks 
and works in the plain path and in the leving service 
of God, the promise of God rings out in never-failing 
freshness: “Thy shoes shall be iron and brass; and 
as thy days, so shall thy strength be.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Keen eyes are on every portion of The Sunday School 
Times, and rarely does one of its issues pase unchallenged 
in some of its statements. In many cases the error 
pointed out is an obvious slip of the pen, or is an evident 
carelessness of expression at a point where only the writer 
himself is the sufferer. Everybody sees what he meant, 
and what he failed to say accurately. But, again, an 
important principle is involved in the designated error; 
and, in such cases, we are glad to give place to the crit- 
ic’s comment. Thus, for example, a clergyman in Can- 
ada writes in criticism of a recent statement by Dr. 
Schauffler, as follows: 

In The Sunday School Times of August 14, Dr. Schauffler’s 
able Teaching Hints contains an incorrect quotation of a Scrip- 
ture text; and, as the mistake is one which I frequently see and 
hear, I desire to have it pointed out, The Verse is the well- 





“They could say, ‘We 
9” 


quotes thus: know in whom we have 
believed, and am persuaded, ete. Not to dwell upon the un- 
grammatical form of the expression, which could have been 
obviated by simply introducing the sentence with “each ” 
instead of “ they,” I desire to point out that the word “in” does 
not appear in the original. The following anecdote will both 
illustrate the difference in meaning and impress the correct 
reading upon the mind of every reader: A distinguished bishop 
of the American Church was, while on his death-bed, visited by 
a friend who, in the course of conversation, said, “I doubt not, 
dear bishop, that you ¢an now say with St. Paul, ‘I know in 
whom I have believed,’ ete.”” when the bishop exclaimed, “Oh, 
no! not, ‘I know in whom,’ but, ‘I know whom I have be- 
lieved’; I will not permit even a preposition to come between 
me and my Saviour!” 


The “ungrammatical form of the expression” was 
probably a typographical error. Dr. Schauffler is likely 
to have written: “We know in whom we have believed, 
and are persuaded,” etc. Yet where a Bible text is fre- 
quently misquoted, there is always a gain in calling fresh 
attention to its correct form, as in this instance. Let it 
be borne in mind, however, that the obvious thought of 
Dr. Schaufiler in this case was not to let a preposition 
come between the saint and his Saviour, but rather to 
make the preposition a link between the trustful heart of 
the saint and the loving heart of the Saviour. To believe 
in, or to believe on, the Saviour, may be more than merely 
to believe him. Thus at Matthew 27 : 42 the King James 
Version had, “‘ We will believe him,” but the Revision 
reads, “ We will believe on him.” Similarly in other 
passages, There is a sense in which even “ the devils 


believe” Jesus; but in no sense do they believe on him, 
orin him. While, therefore, Dr. Schauffler was not. lit- 
erally correct in his quotation, he was sound in doctrine 
and loving in spirit when he spoke of believing in Jesus. 


If persons who write as strangers, in search of informa- 
tion, or in request for a special response, would bear in 
mind that the only clue to their full address is that which 
they themselves supply to the person to whom they write, 
, they would, perhaps, be more careful in making that 
addr ess distinct and full. Only those who deal much 
with the public by mail, have any adequate idea of the 
added burden imposed, in the matter of correspondence, 
by the difficulty of learning from a letter the address of 
its writer. - Few persons—comparatively very few persons 
—write their own names in a signature so that, as it 
stands, it can easily be read by one to whom it is un- 
familiar. The very habit of writing a signature rapidly 
tends to the writing of it carelessly, and to running its 
letters into one another so as to be confusing to the un- 
trained eye. In writing a letter to a stranger it would 
be well to enclose a card, unless one is willing to write 
out the separate letters of the signature in such a way 
that they cannot be mistaken. If, indeed, one must use his, 
or her, peculiar signature, a fair hand transliteration of it 
ought to accompany it. Moreover, if one uses only ini- 
tials for the Christian name, there ought to be attached 
to it some kiud of an ideograph to indicate the writer’s 
sex. The plain explanation (“male”) or (“female’’) would 
serveagood purpose. Only this very week, for instance; a 
letter came to the Editor of The Sunday School Times to 
which he would like to reply; but with all the aids to its 
elucidation which he has been able to secure, he cannot 
decide whether it was written by a young lady or an old 
gentleman,—its signature being with two initial letters 
before the surname. In a newspaper office one becomes 
accustomed to this sort of thing; but occasionally an out- 
sider gets a fresh experience of it. Recently, for example, 
we referred, in this column, to the Connecticut Commis- 
sion on Sunday-school Books, and now there comes a word 
from its secretary, as follows: 


799 Asylum Avenue, erecreiy Conn. 
Eprror oF Tue SuNDay ScHooL TrwEs: 

In consequence of a notice in The Sunday School Times, the 
Connecticut Commission on Sunday-school Books receives a 
great number of applications for their “ List of Books Approved.” 
If now The Sunday School Times would insert, somewhat con- 
spicuously, a brief notice that no charge is made for the “ List,” 
but that applicants are requested to enclose a two-cent stamp for 
postage, and are also entreated to write their names and ad- 
dresses as legibly as possible, the labors of the secretary would 
be lightened, and the Commission would be obliged. «. 

MARGARET BLYTHE. 


It is probable that many of those requests for a copy 
of that List were sent on a postal card, with no stamp for 
return postage; and it is also probable that the signatures 
were, in many instances, obscure, and the name of the 
state from which it came was omitted. There would be 
a’ gain—a great gain—to the public generally, if those 
persons who have erred at this point in this instance 
would see their error—and never do so again, 
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SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


Here is the truth, O friend of youth! 
I love thee not to-day ; 

Away, away, in joy or ruth; 
By me thou shalt not stay! 

O echo, echo, is it there, 
The voice I knew so well? 

J sent it westward, where the air 
Flushed as the great sun fell. 


Away, away, once lovéd face! 
Here is no place for thee ; 

My warmth of heart has cooled apace, 
Like to a frozen sea. 


O shadow, shadow, is it there, 
The face I knew so weil? 

O echo, echo, everywhere 
T hear a murmuring bell! 


Who tarries there upon the stair? 
Who calls me by the hill? 

Those I sent hence, in pale despair 
I wait for, at their will! 





ORIENTAL SEALS. 


BY W. HAYES WARD, D.D. 


With us the seal is of no practical use. It is employed 
still in legal documents as a mere survival of a time when 
the seal meant something, and it has degenerated into a 
red wafer, In the East, the seal is still used by every- 
body who is above the rank of laborer, and for as many 
purposes as are mentioned in Scripture. 


country to study, wished to leave a sum of money in my 
safe for a little while. I told him to put it in an envelope 
and seal it. He put in the money, stuck the envelope 
together as usual, and then took his seal, with his device 
and name on it, rubbed ink over it awhile with his finger 
till the seal was nearly dry, then wet the back of the 
envélope with his tongue, and pressed the seal down, 
making an impression in ink over the flap. Inthe Khan 
al Hillah, a town of ten thousand inhabitants on the 
Euphrates, only a few miles from the ancient Babylon, 
I saw a room opening, as all do, into the court, the door 
of which was fastened with a rude wooden lock, and the 
lock itself and the whole circumference of the door, where 
it fitted very loosely into the doorway, daubed over with 
masses of clay. All over the clay were impressigns of a 
seal, The khanji, or hotel-keeper, told me that the 
merchant who had occupied the room had been absent 
several months, and had left his goods there, protected 
only by his seal. Thus the Bible describes tombs and 
prisons as sealed. 

Job illustrates the difference between the darkness of 
night and the clear definition to the eye of all the beau- 
ties of nature, by saying, “It is turned as clay to the 
seal.” Just as the seal gives beauty to the formless clay, 
so does the morning sunlight to the world. In the Song 
of Solomon, the bride asks to be set as a seal upon her 
beloved’s heart, as a seal upon his arm. But the refer- 
ences to seals are too numerous to be mentioned here. 

Outside of Egypt, which used a scarabeus, or engraved 
beetle, as a seal, the seals of the East, in the earliest 
times, were not engraved on a flat surface, but on the 
circumference of a cylinder, which required the seal not to 
be pressed down, but to be rolled over the surface. These 
cylinder seais are sometimes very small, 
not larger than would be a piece of a 
lead-pencil three-quarters of an inch 
long, and sometimes nearly two inches 
long, and bigger around than a man’s 
thumb. These cylinders are laboriously 
cut out of some hard stone, and the 
whole outer curved surface is engraved 
with whatever device pleased the owner. 
The cylinder is then pierced clear 
through the middle, from end to end, 
so that a copper wire could be run 
through it, with a loop in the end to 
hold it by. A number have been found 
with the wire still in them uninjured, 
while, in other cases, the corrosion of the 
wire has split the cylinder. By this wire the seal was 
held when worn, 

‘The material of these seals was generally some hard 
and choice stone. The commonest of all materials és the 
hard ore of iron known as hematite. It takes a high 
polish, is bright black, and answered all ordinary pur- 
poses excellently well, Some softer stones were used.— 





Babylonian seal, 
archaic, with 
concave surface, 


| seals were made out of the hardest stones, quartz crystal, 
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| Europe. 
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| the Babylonians wrote seems to have determined the | 
The other day, a young man from the city of Mosul, | shape of their seals. They used clay almost exclusively 
—the site of the ancient Nineveh,—who has come to this | for writings, made into tablets, or cakes, shaped like a 





| 
But the finest | 


marble, serpentine, or even alabaster. 
chalcedony, carnelian, amethyst, agate, jasper, and lapis 
lazuli. Hundreds of them have been discovered in the 
graves and ruins of the East, and are in the museums of | 
There are six hundred in the British Museum, 
two hundred in the Louvre, four hundred in the posses- 
sion of M. de Clercq of Paris, and fifty in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York. 

These seals were covered with engraved figures, occa- 
sionally representing a hunting or an agricultural scene, 
but generally mythological, one or more gods, with their 
worshipers. A space was often, but not always, left for 
the name of the owner, cut in the cuneiform characters 
of Babylonia, and generally in three lines, of which the 
first gives the owner’s name, the second his father’s, and 
the third the name of the god whose devotee he was. 
Thus a handsome hematite seal of mine reads : 

“ Apita-nini, 
Son of Ali-ellati, 
Servant of the gods of Syria.” 


Another similar seal of mine belonged to the son of 
Apita-nini, and the inscription on it reads: 
“ Ahu-sunu, 
Son of Apita-nini, 
Servant of Rimmon,” 


These cylindrical seals seem to have had their origin 
in Babylonia in the beginning of its history. We can 
hardly tell which isthe older nation, Egypt or Babylonia; 
but a practically independent civilization, the oldest of 
which we have any knowledge, seems to have grown up 
in each at about the same time. The material on which 





pillow, or like a cake of soap. When writing a letter, 
or a deed of sale, or a note of hand, on one of these tab- 
lets, they would roll the seal over on the edge of the 
damp clay, leaving its impression. The tablet, when 
burnt, preserved the writing and the seal-mark. 

Although the cylinder-seal probably had its origin in 
Babylonia, more than two thousand years before Christ, 
its use spread to the neighboring nations, each of which 
had its peculiar style of art and stone-cutting. Thus 
only the oldest Babylonian ones had the face concave, 
so that they are smaller around in the middle than at 
the ends. Those of Assyria are later, and show the 
human figure 
more draped, 
and are oftener 
of chalcedony 
and carnelian, 
and almost never 
of hematite. The 
Persians have 
their style, and 
often represent 
a hero, or king, 
shooting a lion. 
Cylinders have been obtained which were made by the 
old Hittites, Armenians, Phoenicians, Cypriotes, and 
Egyptians. J 

Among the more common scenes represented on the 
cylinders is the story of Nimrod. There is little doubt 
that it is the biblical Nimrod, the “mighty hunter before 
the Lord,” who founded Babylon, and whose successors, 
we are told in that wonderful tenth chapter of Genesis, 
which gives the genealogy of nations, went northward, 
and founded the great cities of Assyria, who is described 
in a certain epic poem, of which large fragments, written 
in the Assyrian language, have been dug up at Nineveh, 
under the name of “Izdubar.” Just how the Assyrians 
pronounced his name, we do not certainly know, as it has 
never yet been found spelled out, but only indicated by 
a series of ideographic signs which would be pronounced 
Iz-du-bar. The epic of Izdubar was written in twelve 
books, of which the eleventh is famous, as it has been 
recovered almost complete, and contains the old Babylo- 
nian story of the deluge, in a form very much like that 
given in Genesis. Iz- 
dubar, or Nimrod, is 
represented in these 
twelve books as a 
mighty hunter, and 
as accompanied in 
performing his ex- 
ploits by his friend 
Heabani, who was a 
sort of satyr, with the 
head and arms of a man, and the body and feet of a bull. 

















Persian sealof Darius hunting the lion. 

















Babylonian seal. Izdubar and Heabani, 





Scores of seals have been found representing the two 





friends fighting lions and the wild bull or buffala. Nim- 
rod is always to be recognized, at least in the older seals, 
by his being drawn with his face in full front view (other 
figures, divine or human, except one goddess, are always 
in profile), and with two to three curled locks of hair 
on each side of his head. The designs of his contests with 
lionsare often very vigorous. Generally the lion is standing 
on its hind feet, and the naked Nimrod has grasped it, and 
is fighting it with his bare hands. On one fine cylinder 
in the British Museum, Nimrod has seized the lion, and 
is throwing it on its back over his shoulder. Probably 
the finest cylinder yet discovered, and one of the ex- 
tremest antiquity, in the collection of M. de Clercq of 
Paris, represents Nimrod as pouring water out of a vase, 
while a buffalo is drinking from the stream. The cylin- 
der bears the name, as read by Mr. Pinches, of Sargon I., 





Seal of Sargon I, 


the almost mythical king of Agade, probably the biblical 
Accad and Sepharvaim. Sargon lived perhaps three 
thousand years before Christ, and a story of his exposure 
when an infant is told, very much like that of Moses. 
The wild buffalo (Bubalus bubo) was regarded as equally 
dangerous hunting with the lion. It is now the chief 
domestic animal of the swamps of Southern Babylonia, 
and grows much larger than our common oxen. This 
style of seal, with Nimrod and Heabani engraved on it, 
has been supposed to be characteristic of the art of Accad. 

Another very common subject, found especially in seals 
which come from Ur of the Chaldees, represents a god 
seated, and a man led into his presence between two 
divine attendants, the first of whom holds him by the 
hand, A fine seal-cylinder of green jasper in the British 
Museum, of this style, has on it an inscription stating 
that it belonged to Urkham, king of Ur, who is supposed 
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Seal of Urkham. 


to have reigned nearly three thousand years before Christ. 
Two other seals are known, bearing the names of ofticers 
under his son, “Gamil-Sin, mighty king, king of Ur.” 
Occasionally, instead of the man led into the divine 
presence, we see a composite figure, half human and half 
bird. Thus, on a large and very old green jasper seal in 
my possession the sitting god has streams of water flow- 
ing out of his belly (two other seals of mine have the 
streams coming from the shoulders), and fish are figured 
near it. A divine attendant, a sort of celestial police- 
man, pulls in a personage, the upper part of whose body 
is human, while the lower part is that of acock. Another 
divine attendant pushes him in from behind; and last of 
all is a worshiper, perhaps the carver of the seal, carry- 
ing a goat for sacrifice. In these seals we seem to have 
the Pluto, or Rhadamanthus, of the lower world receiv- 
ing the soul for judgment, or punishing some misdoer by 
changing him into a bird. 

George Smith imagined that in certain seals he recog- 
nized the building of the tower of Babel. In this he 
certainly erred. What he took for a tower is a gate or 
door, and a divine being is represented as opening or 
shutting it, both hands being on the gate. Gates in an- 
cient times were no slight affairs, and to open one might 
require all one’s strength. The tombs of Palmyra were 
closed with doors of solid stone, perhaps eight feet high, 
and nearly a foot thick, and turned in enormous sockets 
above and below.’ The wooden doors, if not so heavy, 
were often even more massive and clumsy. What these 
doors on the seal represent is not clear; perhaps the gates 
of heaven or hell, of which the attendant is the porter. 
A few cylinders represent persons in bvats, and it is not 
at all improbable that they have to do with a scene in the 
Babylonian story of the deluge. 

One of the most interesting seals yet discovered, and 
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- branches on each side of the trunk, On one side sits a 


‘ between the backs of the man and the woman, but with 


. often hold a pail in one hand, as if to carry the fermented 


. while Ziamat is the destructive and chaotic force. It is 


. art. They are generally small, of hematite or some form 
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‘say from 700 or 800 B. C. until long after the 
* time of Christ. One in my collection, of quartz crystal, 
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one of a high antiquity,—perhaps a thousand or fifteen 
hundred years before Christ,— is one in hematite, in the 
British Museum, On it is figured a tree, with fruit 
hanging down in a very conventional way beneath the 


man, and on the other a woman, each reaching out a 
hand toward the tree. Behind the woman, or, rather, 


its head toward the woman, is a serpent. It is almost 
impossible for any one to see this remarkable seal, with- 
out believing that it refers to the temptation of our first 
parents; and this is the interpretation put upon it by all 
scholars, except Menant. He rejects this explanation, 
and shows that a number of other seals are known, in 
which two men or two women thus reach their hands 
towards the fruit of a tree. This is true; but in this 
case it can hardly be doubted that one of them is a man, 
and the other a woman; while the serpent is not an un- 
meaning adjunct. I can scarcely doubt that the tempta- 
tion is here depicted. 

The Babylonian seals are of green jasper, black marble, 
lapis lazuli, and especially hematite. The Assyrian seals, 
which are mostly of a date from the tenth to the sixth 
century, and whose style then runs into those of the 
second Babylonian empire of Nebuchadnezzar and his 
successors, are more frequently of chalcedony, and are 
often larger in proportion. A beautiful light-blue chal- 
cedony, called sapphirene, was somewhat affected, as were 
agates, carnelians, and almost all other fine stones, 
although hematites went out of use. One of the com- 
monest representations on the best cylinders, was that of 
a winged deity, on each side of a sacred tree, probably a 
tree of life. This was a very favorite composition in all 
Assyrian art, and was used in architectural ornamenta- 
tion and inembroidery. The winged deities (unless it be 
a single deity, who is repeated merely for symmetry) 


juice of the sacred tree (compare the soma of the Vedas) 
which produces inspiration; and in the other, what 
appears to be acane, Sometimes over the sacred tree is 
engraved the winged circle which was the emblem of the 
supreme deity; in which case, instead of the winged 
divinities, the owner of the seal may appear, kneeling 
and holding in his hands a cord, which descends from 
the winged circle, and which seems to represent a stream 
of divine influence. 

Amore common device on these finer Assyrian seals is 
the conflict between Bel, or Merodach, and the Dragon, 
or Ziamat. This was 
a famous conflict; 
and its representa- 
tion takes the place 
of that of Nimrod 
and Heabani with 
lionsand bulls,which 
was the favorite in 
Southern Mesopota- 
mia.  Merodach is 
almost always armed 
with a weapon much like a sickle, while the griffin Ziamat 
trusts to her eagle talons and her pestiferous breath. The 
story is told in the monuments, and we gather from it 
that Bel represents the beneficent and formative power, 





Assyrian Seal. Beland the Dragon, 


likely, as George Smith suggested, that it was the temp- 
tation of men by Ziamat which led to her being attacked 
by Bel Merodach. Another cylinder, but a Babylonian 
one apparently, gives the same story, but under a version 
much like that of Genesis; for the dragon has been 
changed to a serpent, which Bel is pursuing with arrows. 
Thus does this distant art throw its light on the Scriptures. 


There is not space to speak of the seals, whether cylin- 


- ders or cones, of Persia, Phenicia, etc. Some of them are; 


of exceeding interest, as one in the British Museum, with 
the inscription, “I am Darius,” in three languages. An 
Armenian king’s seal represents a hero as grasping two 
immense birds, like ostriches, by the neck. Some of the 
Phasnician seals, in hematite,are ofthe most delicate engrav- 
ing. The seals coming from the “ Hittite” region are 
not well yet studied, but have their peculiar, though rude, 


of agate or carnelian; are deeply cut with figures of ani- 
mals, and have a line around the cylinder at top and 


The cone-shaped, or oval-shaped, seals came later, 


represents Christ on the cross, with Mary and another 
person at its foot. Numbers have been found with 
inscriptions in the old Hebrew, or Phoenician, character, 
and sometimes with Hebrew names, as that of Shallum 


whose seals have been discovered. 





WASTED EFFORT. 
BY HAROLD VAN SANTVOORD. 


The best results are achieved by an economy of force. 
We are often impressed by the eloquence of a single word. 
We know what power lurks in the line of beauty, and | 
how the artist plies his brush in vain if he makes the | 
slightest deflection from this line. A touch is sufficient | 
to educe the electric spark. The best story is the one | 
told in fewest words, Truth scorns all embellishment. | 
The inventive talent of the age is constantly striving to 

simplify its methods of labor and concentrate power 

where it will do the most good. The world has a large 

waste-basket for rubbish. In every sphere of labor, we 

are commanded to do our best. The material given us 

must be so used as to insure the least possible waste. An 

intelligent purpose, a definite aim, a willingness to work, 

are the elements of power and success. 

Heraclitus wept over the vices of his time. But tears 

could not wash away the record of human lives, nor re- 

call men of energy and action to the duty of making the 

best use of their powers and gifts, Misspent energy, 

wasted effort, and destroyed vitality are never restored. 

When these are abused, one can only begin over again 

in the struggle of life. Experience is a good teacher, if 
we profit by our mistakes. But we must press into our 
service every element of power that the mind can grasp. 

We must put our hearts into our work. When Pandora 

gazed into the fatal box, Hermes said to her, consolingly: 

“You have youth, faith, and love. Then build a new 

life upon the ruins of the past. Make the new life fairer 
than the old, and the past will seem a troubled dream.” 
To the skeptic, Fate, looming up out of the mists of 
doubt, is like an evil genius brooding over him. But it 
is discovered to be a phantom of superstition in the calm 
light of faith. 

There is no failure to him who strives to do his best. 
The power of man over his environment is the noblest 
principle in nature. And men are raised to their highest 
usefulness by loyalty to principle and hard work. The 
assimilative faculty is of the first importance, and this is 
trained and exercised by the experience that life gives 
us. The food taken into the mouth does not produce 
tissue until digested. It must be converted into chyle, 
and then into blood. If this process is not undergone, 
we might as well sit down to a Barmecide feast, and dine 
off an empty plate. Intellectual gluttony never, produced 
ascholar. The greater part of one’s books might rather 
be left to dust and cobwebs, if the mind of the reader 
fails to assimilate their contents. Riches are good, if 
earned by hard labor and honestly. sought, But the labor 
is wasted if they breed sloth and avarice, or are used to 
excite envy, or to promote any form of fashionable vice. 
As much energy and brain-power can be employed in 
devising a flying-machine as in solving a social problem, 
or in organizing a scheme of philanthropy. Men of 
science would do themselves little credit if they sought 
to put out the light of the sun in order to test the value 
of wax tapers of their own invention as a means of afford- 
ing light. The knight of La Mancha charged at wind- 
mills, under the delusion that he was attacking giants, 
and lifting a burden from the oppressed. A more sig- 
nificant waste of effort might be recorded every day in 
the realms of science, anarchy, and free thought. 

Mental power may also be wasted by over-zeal and 
over-confidence. A fiery zeal exhausts the strength and 
consumes the heart before it burns itself out. We would 
have fire and enthusiasm to illumine the soul, not in fit- 
-ful bursts, nor like the blaze and glare of a rocket, 
but a serene, unwavering, penetrating light. Haste 
makes waste. It is in the power held in reserve, the force 
stored up in the cellular tissues, which becomes the true 
measure and test of endurance, and determines the 
character and usefulness of the man. The conservation 
of force is a primary law of nature. It is a leading ele- 
ment of power in the human mind. 

We waste a great deal of effort, too, in planning, and 
in making excursions into fields which are far removed 
from our genius. We cultivate beautiful hanging-gar- 
dens in Utopia, and suffer the modest little garden-plots 
at home to become choked with weeds. We pass over 
the roses that bloom in our door-yard for some rare and 
curious flower that nods and beckons to us in the dis- 
tance, and find, to our mortification and dismay, that we 
have seized a poisonous plant. The reader may recall 
the story of a half-witted laborer who, feeling that he had 
received insufficient pay for carrying a ton of coal up 
three flights of stairs, gave back the money, began filling 
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it was beneath his principle to “work for nothing.” 


Thousands of years have elapsed since the flood, but 
multitudes are’ to-day engaged in building towers of 
Babel, and scarcely a day passes that they do not add a 
brick to the piles. We gaze upon the stone pyramids of 
Egypt—the books of kings, as they have been called— 
as monuments of human folly; but are not men of all 
professions, who are seeking to perpetuate their fame 
and make a name in history, consuming time and wast- 
ing effort, like the builders of the pyramids, for no 
higher end than applause? Cato, the sturdy Roman, 
said that he would rather posterity should ask why a 
monument had not been erected to his name, than why it 
had been, The most enduring monument is a good name. 
If obliterated by time, if forgotten by posterity, it will be 
remembered in eternity when the dead shall live again 
and the righteous receive their rewards. 

Another prolific source of waste is the mental habit of 
engaging in controversy. Some minds are so fond of 
polemics that they remind one of two surly travelers 
fighting over the possession of a candle, which each wants 
for himself, and neither will use to light the other to bed. 
The struggle lasts until the wick is used up, and the 
flame flickers and dies out. So, in the heat of contro- 
versy, two fiery contestants assume a belligerent tone of 
debate,—a fight is waged over a paltry candlestick. Be- 
fore the struggle is over, the light of truth goes out, and 
they are left groping in the dark. The best way to refute 
error, is to publish enough truth to counteract it. In one 
of Mr. John Morley’s books occurs the following sen- 
tence: “As a reaction against religious theories which 
make humanity over-abound in self-consequence, and fill 
individuals with the strutting importance of creatures 
with private souls to save or lose, even such cynicism as 
Byron’s was wholesome and nearly forgivable.” A state- 
ment like the above deserves to stand unchallenged. It 
is too wantonly brutal and transparently false. Let us 
be chary about entering into controversy with men who 
resort to low methods of attack, and whose defense con- 
sists in a piratical cut-and-thrust style of argument, each 
word of which is a poisoned rapier. We should beware 
of the freebooters who sail on the high seas of political 
and religious contention, while we are bearing the truth 
in our “ships of thought.” 

All nature teaches us to economize force. The mind 
weakened by useless endeavor has simply fed on itself. 
If brain-power is dissipated, it can never be restored ; 
the human mind never repairs its own waste. 





REVIEW IN THE PRIMARY CLASS. | 
BY AGNES L. CARTER. 


It is obvious that fhe recent efforts to omit or to super- 
sede the quarterly review spring rather from a desire to 
shirk the review than from any strong enthusiasm either 
for temperance or for missionary lessons. It has been 
well argued that temperance, or abstinence, can best be 
taught as the subject occurs in the lesson course, or inci- 
dentally, as determined by the teacher’s judgment; and 
the subject of missions is so interwoven with the fabric of 
the gospel, our own redemption is so intimately connected 
with our effort for the redemption of all forlorn and erring 
souls, that the earnest teacher can never lack opportunity 
to fix the attention and engage the affections of his 
scholars for the glorious work. 

The prevalent indifference, or distaste, to reviewing, 
seems to arise partially from blindness to the importance 
of the exercise, and partially from an incapacity to con- 
duct it in a manner conducive both to interest and to 
profit. The older classes hail the review day as a chance 
for following out some attractive side-issue, dropped 
earlier in the quarter. The teacher of younger scholars 
droops undef the necessity of “doing something with the 
review,” and fancies it an uncommonly difficult lesson to 
manage with little children. Yet, in very truth, this 
closing Sunday of the quarter is by far the most impor- 
tant, and may easily be the pleasantest. 

It is conceded that what is learned in childhood is 
better remembered than the acquirements of later years ; 
but let it also be said that what is half learned is not 
remembered at all. We have no ground for satisfaction 
with our teaching unless our scholars are able, each Sun- 
day, to repeat the prominent facts or teachings of the 
preceding session, together with the golden text, With 
young children, such a weekly review should always take 
place. As the quarterly review draws near, let the teacher 
carefully note one or more important points of each les- 
son of the quarter, relying for this rather upon these 
weekly reviews than upon the previous study of the pas- 
sage, and striving to recollect what most impressed the 
recollections of the children. Do not expect very young 
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If they succeed in recalling two or three, praise them 
liberally. , 


After the preliminary exercises, the teacher, standing 
before her class, claps her hands lightly for attention, and 
begins: “To-day, little boys and girls, we have no new 
story trom the Bible. Instead, we are going to see how 


about for a good many weeks. How many eyes has each 
of you? Now let each one take care of those ttvo eyes, 
and be sure they are looking the right way. Which way 
ought the eyes always to look? [‘ At the teacher.’] 
Yes; that’s right. Now I see they are all looking at me. 
How many tongues has each one? Only one! yet how 
niuch trouble it gives! Take care of the little tongues, 
and don’t let them ever whisper to any little friend, but 
have them all ready to answer my questions, and see 
who can answer best. 

“You know that, when Jesus was in the world, he 
always ‘went about doing good.’ He was never idle or 
careless, but always ready with a good word or a good 
action. In this way, he not only gave his life for us by 
dying on the cross to save us, but also gave his life by 
doing people good all the years he lived on earth, and 
teaching us how we ought to live. When you hear of 
the good things he did, you might think that some weeks, 
or months, passed between one good work and the next, 
but really it was only a day, or a few hours; for he 
worked very fast, and all the time, so that he might do 
all the good he could while he lived here. Once, when 
Jesus was walking in Jerusalem, he met a poor blind 
man. How long had he been blind? Yes, he was born 
so; he had never seen father or mother, or the bright 
world, What did Jesus do to him? Where did he send 
him? Could he see then? I suppose he asked some- 
body to lead him to the pool; but after he had washed, 
he never needed to be led again. Were people surprised 
to find that he could see?” And so throughout the 
quarter’s lessons. 

Such stories as the death and resurrection of Lazarus, 
or the washing of the disciples’ feet, will be quickly and 
easily given by the children in full detail. It becomes 
evident, as the examination proceeds, that the class is 
enjoying it thoroughly, and the attention is not difficult 
to hold. 

But the teacher who attempts this method for the 
first time will surely be disappointed, probably shocked. 
Children have the most direful faculty of making start- 
ling replies to interrogations which seem to us perfectly 
simple and direct. During my first year of primary-class 
teaching, I had frequent laughable misadventures of this 
sort to report, quite equal to those which figuré in the 
humorous columns of the papers. Recently, such occur- 
rences have become extremely rare. I venture to indulge 
the pleasing belief that the change is due to an advance 
in the art of questioning. As a rule, questions to be an- 
swered by Yes or No should be avoided. Most of us 
remember the opening scene in “ Hard Times:” “ After 
a pause, one-half of the children cried in chorus, ‘ Yes, 
sir!’ Upon which the othex half, seeing in the gentle- 
man’s face that Yes was wrong, cried out in chorus, ‘ No, 
sir!’—as the custom is in these examinations. .. . There 
being a general conviction by this time that ‘No, sir!’ 
was always the right answer to this gentleman, the chorus 
of No was very strong. Only a few feeble stragglers 
said Yes.” 

The truth is that, in the mass, small children do but 
little thinking. Those who are peculiarly ready, who 
“speak twice before they think once,” usually give the 
answer, wrong or right, to the others. In my class, those 
who éan read a little are allowed to spell the text, or a 
Jeading word or two, from the blackboard. In the lesson 
about the first disciples, “ Philip ” was printed for them. 
The ph was a new combination to them; but a boy on 
the front bench shouted, “peach,” and a volley of 
“peaches ” was forthwith hurled at me from all quar- 
ters. A careful explanation, identifying ph with /, 
failed to take the taste of the peach entirely out of their 
mouths, and what was done could not be undone. — 

It is a good plan to allow the question to suggest, more 
or less clearly, the proper answer. Yet where your ques- 
tion brings an unexpected response, you may often turn 
this to advantage. In a class recently visited, the teacher, 
in telling of the sickness of Lazarus, asked, “ If you were 
sick, whom would yousend for?” The answer, of course, 
was “The doctor.” Unfortunately, the teacher was dis- 
concerted, and had not the wit to say, “ Yes, the best 
doctor you know. Martha and Mary knew a wonderful 
doctor, who had cured diseases no one else could help, 


and had even brought some dead people back to life. |- 


Can you tell me who he was?” 
But is it not difficult, alusost impossible, to frame ques- 


, ” { 7 
| tions so deftly that children will not go farastrayintheir| Alice’s turn came last, and she chose “Santa Filomena,” 


| replies, and will thus be spared the discouragement and 
Let us look in upon a primary class on review day. | mortification of repeated corrections? Truly, “who is | 
There is but one sure way. | : : 
We must “become as little children,” and all shall be | she stopped, and said, “I wish I could have a chance to 
“ Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as | 40 something! It must be grand to feel that one has 


sufficient for these things?” 
plain. 


heaven.” 





MY MAILE. 
¢ BY MRS. M. F, BUTTS. 


Green is my maple, sending forth fresh shoots, 
Though all the world cries wistful for the rain. 
Wild roses blooming by the hot, white road, 

Are pale with dust, their pretty petals spoiled 

By whirls sent forth from weary travelers’ wheels, 
The clover-heads grow gray with sorrowing 
Because the clouds heed not their piteous prayer, 
And hoard the rain behind their brassy shields, 


But far my maple sends its searching roots 

To a cool spring, deep hidden underground ; 
“TInconstant clouds, I trust you not,” it says; 
“The fountain never fails.” My longing soul, 
Be like this tree, nor rain of favor seek ; 

The spring flows ever; reach it with thy prayer. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE A-B-C’S IN INTERLAKEN. 


BY LUCY J. WHEELOCK, 


Never was there a more skillful and inspiring guide to 
foreign lands and scenes than Miss Dove, and more en- 
thusiastic sight-seers were never seen than the three girls 
who had come with her to spend a year abroad. 

Their zeal in hunting up facts was something re- 
markable; and so wise did they become that an 
observing Englishman remarked that “the owls” would 
be a more fitting appellation for them than “the 
turtle-doves,” which was the name most naturally given 
to the party. 

Their friends had named them at once “the A-B-C’s,” 
as, curiously enough, their names were Alice, Bertha, 
and Corinne. 

You must imagine the pleasure they had had in visit- 
ing the homes and haunts of Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, 
and Shakespeare ; and now they were in Switzerland for 
the summer. 

They had lingered long in Lucerne, reveling in memo- 
ries of William Tell, and of Marie Antoinette, and the 
Swiss Guards whose bravery Thorwaldsen’s Lion has 
made immortal. They had seen the sunrise from the 
Rhigi, and, at last, one morning they took their places 
on the diligence for Interlaken. 

“ We shall never like any other place as well as Lu- 
cerne,” said Bertha, regretfully. ‘I love every inch of 
it, even gloomy old Pilatus.” 

“What a tempting place for a suicide!” said Corinne. 
“TI don’t wonder that the legend makes poor Pilate 
drown his remorse here.” 

“Oh, he was such a coward! Don’t talk about 
him,” interposed Alice. “I dare say, girls, we shall 
like Interlaken just as well as this.” And she was not 
mistaken. 

“Tt has prettier shops and more wood-carving than 
Lucerne,” said Corinne, soon after their arrival; “and 
then there’s the Jungfrau.” 

“And the lovely Kursaal,” added Alice, “and the 
Tyrolese people to sing in the evening.” 

One day Miss Dove proposed a visit to Unspunnen 
and a Longfellow afternoon. 

“Wherefore a Longfellow afternoon?” asked Corinne. 

“Because Longfellow loved this spot especially, and it 
is associated with his Hyperion.” 

“* Legend says the castle of Unspunnen is the veri- 
table site of the castle of Bluebeard,’” Alice read from 
her guide-book. 

“Dreadful! ” cried Corinne. 
with horror already.” 

Two hours later they were resting in the shade of one of 
the ruined walls of the castle, and Miss Dove was reading: 
“¢Tnterlachen, how peacefully by the margin of the 
swift-rushing Aar thou liest on the broad lap of those 
romantic meadows, all overshadowed by the wide arms 
of giant trees!’ Interlaken and Heidelberg seem to have 
been Longfellow’s favorite spots.” 

“Tt isn’t quite time to go back yet,” she continued, 
“and I have brought a volume of our poet. Suppose we 
each read our favorite poem.” 


“T feel myself thrilling 





| this little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of | 
much we can remember of what we have been talking | 











When she had read, 
‘‘ Honor to those whose words and deeds,” 


uplifted somebody.” 

“ My dear child,” said Miss Dove, “ you have a chance 
every day of your life.” 

“Oh! but I mean something really worth while.” 

“You must remember that a thing does not need to be 
grand in order to be great,” continued Miss Dove. “ We 
have always ‘one of the least of these’ with us,” 

“ What a queer girl you are, Alice!’ laughed Corinne, 
“Tsn’t it enough to have a good time?” 

“No,” said Alice, thoughtfully; “I should like to do 
something, if it was only to give a lily to a sick soldier.” 

“Well, press this ivy-leaf for me,” said Corinne. 
“ Perhaps that will do just as well. Dll play I am sick, 
or lame, or something.” 

The next day there was an excursion to Grindelwald 
and the ice-grotto, so famed for its lovely coloring. 

“Tt makes one think of ‘the everlasting doors,’ and 
the ‘ King of glory,’” said Alice, as they drove into the 
very heart of the glorious mountains. 

“That is like you, Alice,” commented Corinne. “Now, 
I thought of nothing more elevated than the maiden 
veiling herself in eternal white from her two lovers. 
And here’s a chance for you to do something,” con- 
tinued the girl. “This small boy with the strings of 
cherries will be made happy for a week by the gift of 
zehn pfennige.” 

“Tt won’t be a bad idea to buy the cherries,” said 
Alice. “My mouth waters for them.” 

“T have thought of something else for you,” contin- 
ued Corinne, as they were eating: the cherries, “To- 
morrow is Sunday, and you’ll have a chance to make 
some poor preacher happy by making the seventh in his 
congregation. There are always just six people in the 
English churches here. I have often counted them.” 

“That is more than the ‘ two or three,’ ” said Miss Dove, 
“T propose that we all go to church to-morrow, and then 
there will be ten, according to Corinne’s showing.” 

“T think that we ought to keep Sunday wherever we 
are,” said Alice, earnestly. “It seems mean to forget 
when one is having a good time.” ‘ 

The next morning dawned clear and bright, and at a 
very early hour all was bustle and confusion about the 
hotel, as various parties set off to visit Lauterbrunnen, 
Giessbach, or Grindelwald. 

Towards night they all came back, and after dinner 
the great parlor was filled with groups of people talking 
over the pleasures of the day. Others were busily look- 
ing through the great heaps of newspapers on the long 
table. Some ladies were comparing the shops of London 
and Paris; two boys were playing backgammon in a 
corner; an American clergyman was describing the beau- 
ties of a peak which he had visited to a New England 
college professor, and the Russian countess was playing 
some lively Polish dances to a select coterie. 

Miss Dove and her party were talking with a genial 
French family,—all but Alice, who was sitting apart in 
one of the deep window-recesses. 

“Tt doesn’t seem the least bit like Sunday,” she was 
thinking. “I wonder what mamma would say to hear 
the waltzes and the laughing and joking. I think she 
would make a little Sunday some way.” 

The piano stopped; the countess had exhausted her 
store of music. There was a sudden lull in conversation. 

Obeying a sudden impulse, Alice left her seat and went 
to the piano. She struck a few chords, and then begau 
to play “ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

Silence fell upon the gay company. The girl played 
as if her whole heart were expressing itself through her 
fingers. It was a living soul speaking. 

At the third line a man’s voice began to sing. It was 
the professor’s. 

As if moved by the same impulse, a score of voices 
joined in the refrain, and so they sang the entire hymn. 

At the close the professor came to her, and said: “I 
want to thank you for your hymn. You have preached 
me a sermon I shall never forget.” 

And the minister said: “ You have rebuked us all, 
Now let us sing, ‘Am I a soldier of the cross?’” One 
hymn and another followed, and so the evening passed. 
When the A-B-C’s were separating for the night, 
Corinne tucked a slip of paper into Alice’s hand, She 
opened it, and read: 

“‘ Honor to those whose words and deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs ; 
And by their overtlow 
Raise us from what is low.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1886.] 















: 1, July 4.—Jesus and the Blind Man John 9:1-17 
2. July 11.—Jesus the Good Shepherd......csccssoeessessseeeeeeesessesees John 10: 1-18 
8. July 18.—The Death of Lazarus.............c000+8 Jd ObN 11 : 1-16 
4. July 2.—The Resurrection Of LAZa@ruS.....cccccssssccseesseseesseee John 11: 17-44 
B, AMS 1 TOWES TOOT vies tprectediernyreesseseveceeccsnnsneevineresvcecti John 12 : 1-16 
6. August 8.—Gentiles Seeking Jesus..............ccsesccssseesseeserees John 12 : 20-36 
7. August 15.—Jesus Teaching Humility..........ccccccceeseeessseeee John 13 : 1-17 

* §. August 22.~Warning to Judas and Peter....... ssoveeed ON 33 : 21-38 
9% August 29.—Jesus Comforting his Disciples...........rseeeeed John 14:1-14 

‘10. September 5.—Jesus the True Vime.....c..ccccsssssssesserecesseeeees John 15 : 1-16 

11, September 12.—-The Mission of the Spirit... John 16 : 5-20 


- 12. September 19.—Jesus [nterceding..........sc0sessessesseers soevees John 17 
,18. September 26.—Review. 


21-26 





LESSON XIII., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1886. 
THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HOME READINGS. 


John 9: 1-17. 

John 10: 1-18. 
John 11: 1-16. 
John 11 : 17-44, 

John 12 : 1-16.’ 
John 12 : 20-36. 
John 13: 1-17. 

( poate VIII. ; soe 13 : 21-38. 

P ’ zesson IX, John 14: 1-14, 

Friday, Sept. 24: i een X. — 15: 1-16. 

\ zsson XI. John 16: 5-20, 

Saturday, Sept. 25 : | Lesson XII. John 17 : 1-26. 

Sunday, Sept. 26: Review Thoughts. John 14: 15-31, 


§ Lesson I, 

( Lesson IT, 

J Lesson IIT. 

| Lesson IV, 
5 . { Lesson V. 

Wednesday, Sept. 22: | Lesson Vi. 


j Lesson VII. 


Monday, Sept. 20: 
Tuesday, Sept. 21: 


Thursday, Sept. 23: 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


GoLpvEN Text FoR THE QuARTER: The words that I speak 
unto you I speak not of myself : but the Father that dwelleth in 
me, he doeth the works.—John 14 : 10. 

I. JESUS'AND THE BLIND MAN. 


One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see.— 
John 9 : 25. 
II, JESUS THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


I am the good shepherd : the good shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep.—John 10: 11. 
III, THE DEATH OF LAZARUS. 
Our friend Lazarus sleepeth; but I go, that I may awake him 
out of sleep.—John 11: 11. 
IV. THE RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS, 


Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the life.— 
John 11 : 25. 
Vv. JESUS HONORED. 


Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.—John 12 : 13. 
VI. GENTILES SEEKING JESUS. 
And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me.—John 12 : 32, 
VII, JESUS TEACHING HUMILITY. 
If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.— 
John 13 : 17. 
VIII. WARNING TO JUDAS AND PETER. 
» Wherefore let hini that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.—1 Cor. 10 : 12. 
IX. JESUS COMFORTING HIS DISCIPLES. 
Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe 
also in me.—John 14: 1, 
X. JESUS THE TRUE VINE. 
I am the vine, ye are the branches.—John 15 : 5. 
XI. THE MISSION OF THE SPIRIT, 
He will guide you into all truth.—John 16 : 13. 
; XIL JESUS INTERCEDING. 
He ever liveth to make intercession for them.— Heb. 7 : 25. 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Works and Words of Jesus. 


1, Topic : Jesus Able to Give Spiritual as well as Bodily Sight. 
1. Chronic Blindness, 
OUTLINE: {2 Help Granted. 
8. Doubts of Unbelievers, 
2 Topie: Jesus is to his People as a Shepherd to his Flock, 
1. Shepherds and their Flocks, 
OUTLINE : {2 The Spiritual Shepherd, 
8. The Spiritual Flock. 
8. Topic : The Lord’s Love for his Afflicted Friends, 
1. Love Including Knowledge. 
OUTLINE: {2 Love Permitting Affliction. 
8. Love Assuring Relief. 
» & Topic : Jesus the Resurrection and the Life. 
1. Resurrection and Life Needed. 
OUTLINE : {2 Resurrection and Life Assured. 
3. Resurrection and Life Demonstrated. 
& Topic : Jesus the Recipient of Highest Honors. 
1. Honored by Loving ye 
OUTLINE: {2 Honored by Opposing Influences, 
8. Honored by Adoring Multitudes, 
6. Topic : The Way of Life Eternal. 
1. A Way of Self-Denial, 
OUTLINE: { 2. A Way of the Cross, 
& A Way of Light, 





7. Topic : Christ an Example of Lowliness and Love. 
1. His Lowliness, 
2. His Love. 
3. His Example. 
8. Topic : Words of Warning from Lips of Love. 
1. Concerning the Betrayal. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Concerning the Departure, 
3, Concerning the Denial. 
9. Topic : Words of Comfort from Lips of Love. 
1, The Heavenly Home. 
2. The Open Way. 
(3. The Parting Gifts. 
10. Topic : Christian Fruitfulness. 
{ 1. Dependent an Union with Christ. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Productive of Glory to God. 
ls. Productive of Love to Men. 
11. Topic : The Work of the Comforter. 
1, Convicting the World. 
OUTLINE : 12 Enlightening the Disciples, 
3. Representing the Lord. 
12. Topic : The Work of the Intercessor. 
1, The Intercessor and His Father. 
OUTLINE: < 2. The Intercessor and His Disciples. 
3. The Intercessor and All Saints. 


OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE : 





REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent : When he had thus spoken, he 
spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and anointed 
his eyes with the clay, and said unto him, Go, wash in the pool 
of Siloam (which is by interpretation, Sent), He went away 
therefore, and washed, and came seeing (John 9 : 6, 7). 

Scholars: One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now 
I see (John 9 : 25). 

Teachers : 1 counsel thee to buy of me, ... eyesalve to anoint 
thine eyes, that thou mayest see (Rev. 3 : 18). 

All: Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law (Psa. 119: 18). 

Lesson 2.—Superintendent : Jesus therefore said unto them 
again, Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am the door of the 
sheep. All that came before me are thieves and robbers: but 
the sheep did not hear them. Iam the door: by me if any 
man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and go out, and 
shall find pasture. The thief cometh not, but that’ he may 
steal, and kill, and destroy: I came. that they may have life, 
and may have it abundantly (John 10 : 7-10). 

Scholars: I am the good shepherd : the good shepherd giveth 
his life for the sheep (John 10: 11). 

Teachers : God commendeth his own love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us (Rom. 5: 8). 

All: Heal me, O Lord, and I shall be healed; save me, and 
I shall be saved (Jer. 17 : 14). . 

Lesson 3.—Superintendent : Now a certain man, was sick, 
Lazarus of Bethany, of the village of Mary and her sister 
Martha. And it was that Mary which anointed the. Lord with 
ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair, whose brother 
Lazarus was sick, The sisters therefore sent unto him, saying, 
Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is sick. But when Jesus 
heard it, he said, This sickness is not unto death, but for the 
glory of God, that the Son of God may be glorified thereby 
(John 11 : 1-4). : 

Scholars: Our friend Lazarus sleepeth; but I go, that I may 
awake him out of sleep (John 11: 11). , 

Teachers : Man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go 
about the streets (Eccl. 12 : 5). 

All: So teach us to number our days, that We may get us an 
heart of wisdom (Psa. 90 : 12). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent: Jesus therefore again groaning 
in himself cometh to the tomb. Now it was a cave, and a stone 
lay against it. Jesus saith, Take ye away the stone. ... And 
when he had thus spoken, he cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, 
come forth. He that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
with grave-clothes ; and his face was bound about with a nap- 
kin. Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, and let him go (John 
11 : 38, 39, 43, 44). 

Scholars: Jesus'said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the 
life (John 11 : 25). ; 

Teachers: The hour cometh, in which all that are in the 
tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life ; and they that have 
done ill, unto the resurrection of judgement (John 5: 28, 29). 

All: Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 15 : 57). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent: The common people therefore 
of the Jews learned that he was there: and they came, not for 
Jesus’ sake only, but that they might see Lazarus also, whom he 
had raised from the dead... . On the morrow a great multitude 
that had come to the feast, when they heard that Jesus was 
coming to Jerusalem, took the branches of the palm trees, and 
went forth to meet him, and cried out, Hosanna (John 12: 
9, 12, 13). 

Scholars: Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh in the 
name of the Lord (John 12: 13). ’ 

Teachers : Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven (Matt. 7 : 21). 

All : Teach me to do thy will; for thou art my God (Psa. 
143 : 10). 

Lesson 6.—Superintendent : Now there were certain Greeks 
among those that went up to worship at the feast: these there- 
fore came to Philip, which was of Bethsaida of Galilee, and 
asked him, saying, Sir, we would see Jesus. Philip cometh and 
telieth Andrew: Andrew cometh, and Philip, and. they tell 





Jesus, And Jesus answereth them, saying, The hour is come, 
that the Son of man should be glorified (John 12 : 20-28). 

Scholars; And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me (John 12 : 32), 

Teachers: The word of the cross is to them that are perishing 
foolishness; but unto us which are being saved it is the power 
of God (i Cor. 1 : 18). 

All; Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (Gal. 6 : 14). 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent : So when he had washed their 
feet, and taken his garments, and sat down again, he said unto 
them, Know ye what I have done to you? Ye call me, Master, 
and, Lord: and ye say well; forsoIam. If I then, the Lord 
and the Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash 
one another’s feet. For I have given you an example, that ye 
also should do as I have done to you (John 13 ; 12-15). 

Scholars : If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them (John 13 : 17). 

Teachers: Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I 
am meek and lowly in heart (Matt. 11 : 29). 

All: It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth 
(Lam. 3 : 27). ; 

Lesson 8.—Superintendent: Simon Peter saith unto him, 
Lord, whither goest thou? Jesus answered, Whither I go, thou 
canst not follow me now; but thou shalt follow afterwards. 
Peter saith unto him, Lord, why cannot I follow thee even now ? 
I will lay down my life for thee. Jesus answereth, Wilt thou 
lay down thy life for me? Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
The cock shall not crow, till thou hast denied me thrice (John 
13 : 36-38). 

Scholars : Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall (1 Cor. 10 : 12). 

Teachers: Let us fear therefore, lest haply, a promise being 
left of entering into his rest, any one of you should seem to have 
come short of it (Heb. 4: 1). 

All: Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe (Psa. 119 : 117). 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent : In my Father’s house are many 
mansions; if it were not so, I would have told you; for I go to 
prepare a place for you. And if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I come again, and will receive you unto myself; that where 
I am, there ye may be also. And whither I go, ye know the 
way (John 14: 2-4), 

Scholars: Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, 
believe also in me (John 14: 1). 

Teachers: Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty 
hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time; casting all 
your anxiety upon him, because he careth for you (1 Peter 
5:6, 7). 

All: What time I am 
(Psa. 56:23) 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent: I am the true vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman. Every branch in me that beareth 
not fruit, he taketh it away: and every branch that beareth 
fruit, he cleanseth it, that it may bear more fruit. Already ye 
are clean because of the word which I have spoken unto you. 
Abide in me, and Iin you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, except it abide in the vine; so neither can ye, except ye 
abide in me (John 15: 1-4). 

Scholars: I am the vine, ye are the branches (John 15 : 5). 

Teachers: We also... do not cease to pray and make request 
for you, that ye may be filled with the knowledge of his will in 
all spiritual wisdom and understanding, ... bearing fruit in 
every good work (Col. 1: 9, 10). 

All: Let us offer up a sacrifice of praise to God continually, 
that is, the fruit of lips which make confession to his name 
(Heb. 13 : 15). 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent : And he, when he is come, will 
convict the world in respect of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgement: of sin, because they believe not on me ; of righteous- 
ness, because I go to the Father, and ye behold me no more; of 
judgement, because the prince of this world hath been judged 
(John 16 : 8-11). 

Scholars; He will guide you into all truth (John 16 : 13). 

Teachers: Know ye not that your body is a temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have from God? 
(1 Cor. 6 : 19). 

All: Take not thy holy spirit from me (Psa. 51: 11). 


Lesson 12.—Superintendent : Neither for these only do I 
pray, but for them also that believe on me through their word ; 
that they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and 
I in thee, that they also may be in us: that the world may 
believe that thou didst send me. And the glory which thou 
hast given me I have given unto them; that they may be one, 
even as we are one (John 17 : 20-22). 

Scholars: He ever liveth to make intercession for them 
(Heb. 7 : 25). 

Teachers: It is Christ Jesus that died, yea rather, that was 
raised from the dead, who is at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us (Rom. 8 : 34). 

All ; Jesus, remember me when thou comest in thy kingdom 
Luke 23 : 42.) 


afraid, I will put my trust in thee 





RECAPITULATION. 


1. Historical—The lessons of this quarter are clustered 
about the closing days of our Lord’s life. His three years of 
public ministry had developed a little band of devoted adhe- 
rents, and a larger and stronger band of bitter opponents. 
The antagonisms of these two sides appear in many of the 
lessons now before us, and may form one basis of review. 





Lesson I, falls in close connection with the sermon on living 
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water, and the discourse on the relations of Jesus with Abra- 
ham, which closed the last quarter’s course, The date assigned 
the healing of the blind man is October, A. D. 29; probably 
on the Sabbath next following the discourses mentioned. 

Lesson II. rebukes the Pharisees and comforts the disciples. 
These words were called forth by the treatment of the restored 
blind man. He championed the cause of Jesus before the 
Pharisees, for which they “cast him out.” But Jesus sought 
him, and disclosed still greater truths to his eager mind. To 
suitably characterize the conduct of false leaders, as opposed 
to his own conduct, Jesus discourses on the shepherds and 
the sheep. 

Lesson III. finds Jesus at the place where John first bap- 
tized, in Perea, on the east of the Jordan; designated in the 
Revised Version as Bethany (John 1: 28). At the other 
Bethany, a mile and a half from Jerusalem, Lazarus lay sick, 
and, while Jesus delayed to go to him, he died, and was buried. 
The date of this lesson is probably some four months later 
than that of its two predecessors; that is, in Bethany, A. D. 30, 
L.esson IV. follows without any break in the connection. 

So resistless was the influence of the miracle of raising Laza- 
rus that many Jews believed on Jesus, and the Pharisees 
busied themselves plotting against him. Then the purpose 
to put him to death took fixed shape, and Jesus left the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, and, with his disciples, dwelt in the 
wilderness for a time, until the passover was at hand. There 
was a great assembling that year, and Jesus was sought for 
eagerly. Finally, just on the verge of the passover, he came 
to Bethany, and the events of Lesson V. occurred. The time 
was April, A. D. 30. 

John’s only statement between the last lesson and Lesson 
VI. is a record of Jesus’ increasing popularity. The other 
evangelists give several incidents, which seemingly belong in 
this interval, The precise order is not clear, nor is it impor- 
tant. This visit of the Greeks was probably as Jesus, for the 
last time, left the temple; the evening of Tuesday, April 4, 
A. D. 30. 

Lesson VIL. is one of several which are to be located in the 
Lord’s last night, that is, Thursday evening, April 6, A. D. 
30. During Wednesday he had remained in seclusion at 
Bethany, but the Jewish authorities were in council concern- 
ing the scheme of his arrest and condemnation ; Judas, prob- 
ably, having already conspired with them to thatend. Early 
on Thursday evening he came to the upper room at Jerusa- 
lem, where this lesson on humility was taught. 

Lesson VIII. follows the last in immediate connection, the 
washing of the feet being over, and Jesus and all the disciples 
(including Judas), being at the table. Judas, on becoming 
conscious of his detection, went out and the address of Lesson 
1X. fell from the Master’s lips. 

The words of Lesson X. were spoken in this same upper 
room, though there are some features in the combined narra- 
tives that suggest its utterance, while on the way fom the 
room to the garden. Between the last lesson and this, refer- 
ences to the Comforter were introduced, but not so as to make 
any important break in the connection of the two. 

Lesson XI. belongs in the same connection. Jesus’ words 
concerning his great sorrow throw their deep pall over the 
scene, but the continuity is perfect. Lesson XII. closes the 
series of views from the upper room, on that night of betrayal, 
as in John 18: 1, the proposal previously made (John 14: 
$1) is carried out, and they go from the room to the garden. 

2. Analytical—The most natural basis for an analytical re- 
view is found in the topic for the quarter; namely, 


THE WORKS AND WORDS OF JESUS. 


' None of the lessons are absolutely concerning the works of 
Jesus as distinct from his words; nor concerning his words as 
wholly separated from his works, He lived up to his utter- 
ances, and he explained his deeds. And yet the lessons are 
readily divisible under these two heads, thus: 





Works: WoRps: 
Of Healing......c...-+0:-e00--.esson I, | Of Vindication.............. Lesson V. 
Of PLOtectiNg....ccccccccccecees Lesson II. | Concerning Life Eternal...Less. VI. 
Of Discipline .................. Lesson ITI, | Of Warning.........0. Lesson VIII. 
Of Resurrection.............. Lesson LV. | Of Comfort........c.csocceceee Lesson IX, 
pe, ee Lesson VII. | Of Instruction.................. Lesson X, 
Of Inter Lesson XII, | Concerning the Comforter,Less. XI, 


1 (Lesson I.).—Jesus able to give spiritual as well as bodily 
sight. ‘The conspicuous feature here is a work of healing. 
(1) Chronic Blindness in the man; (2) Help Granted by the 
Lord; (3) Doubts of Unbelievers appearing in the face of 
the great work; all of which reappear in religious things in 
the every-day life of the nineteenth century. 

2 (Lesson IJ.).—Another work; this time of protecting; 
for Jesus is lo his people as a shepherd to his flock. How men 
of this calling protect their flocks the lesson abundantly 
shows; so that from (1) Shepherds and their flocks, it is an 
easy transition te (2) The Spiritual Shepherd; and (3) The 
Spiritual Flock. 

3 (Lesson IIT.).—The Lord’s love for his afflicted people is 
not always manifested in indulging their desires, or sparing 
them pain. Here is a work of discipline, but love pervades 
itall: (1) Love Including Knowledge, even intinite knowl- 
edge, which precludes all mistakes; (2) Love Permitting 
Affliction, for God’s glory and man’s good; (3) Love Assuring 





Relief, even though the method of relief is undiscovered, 
thus demanding faith rather than sight. 

4 (Lesson 1V.).—Jesus the resurrection and the life presents 
a work of resurrection in which the dead Lazarus is made to 
live again. The narrative shows that resurrection and life 
are (1) Needed for Man; (2) Assured by the Words of Jesus ; 
and (3) Demonstrated by his Work. 

5 (Lesson VII.).—Christ an example of lowliness and love 
presents a work of serving, even in menial capacities, which, 
for impressiveness, is without a parallel. (1) His Lowliness; 
(2) His Love; and (3) His Example, may each be touched 
upon to enforce similar service. 

6 (Lesson XII.).—Z'he work of the Intercessor is plainly a 
work of Jesus,—a work of intercession. The lesson clearly 
sets forth the Intercessor (1) And his Father; (2) And his 
Disciples; (3) And All Saints. 

Passing to the second group, the words of Jesus appear 
thus : 

1 (Lesson V.).—Jesus the recipient of highest honors. These 
honors bestowed (1) By Loving Disciples; (2) By Opposing 
Influences; (3) By Adoring Multitudes. But in all this 
expression of adoration, the only words of Jesus are words of 
vindication for Mary’s act of love. No work of his appears 
in this lesson, 

2 (Lesson VI.).—The way of life eternal (which this 
lesson sets forth as (1) A Way of Self-denial ; (2) A Way by 
the Cross; and (3) A Way of Light) is wholly presented in 
words concerning life eternal. 

3 (Lesson VIII.).— Words of warning from lips of love 
(concerning (1) The Betrayal; (2) The Departure; and (3) 
The Denial) fall evidently under the general head of this part 
of the recapitulation. 

4 (Lesson [X.).— Words of comfort from lips of love (con- 
cerning (1) The Heavenly Home; (2) The Open Way; and 
(3) The Parting Gifts) array themselves directly under the 
general head. 

5 (Lesson X.).—Christian fruitfulness is the theme on which 
Jesus utters words of instruction, showing such fruitfulness 
to be (1) Dependent on Union with Himself; (2) Productive 
of Glory to God; (3) Productive of Love to Men. 

6 (Lesson XI).—The work of the Comforter is set forth in 
Jesus’ words concerning that essential helper. His work, as 
so presented, is that of (1) Convicting the World; (2) En- 
lightening the Disciples, and (3) Representing the Lord by 
conducting and completing the Lord’s work. 

The golden text of the quarter links itself closely with both 
parts of the quarter’s topic, showing the primal source of all 
the words and all the works of the Lord. They came forth 
from God, and back to him they return in their final revenue 
of glory. 

The quarterly golden text may be used as the initial 
thought in this review, as well as its closing climax. For 
example: “The words that I speak.”—In which lesson are 
words of Jesus presented, rather than works? Following the 
lead of this question, call out the second group, as given 
above. Note these on the board. “Unto” whom were these 
words spoken? “Of” whom were they spoken? Thus illus- 
trate the first clause of the golden text, “Unto you” and 
“not of myself.” 

“The works.”-—In which lessons do works of Jesus appear, 
rather than words? Proceed as above. Who “doeth” the 
works? In whom did the Father dwell? Thus illustrate 
the last clause of the text, “the Father that dwelleth in me,” 
and “he doeth the works.” 

The great lesson of the quarter’s work is this: The Father 
dwelt in Jesus, speaking and working through him, that men 
might be taught and saved. How, then, should we receive the 
words and works of Jesus # 

If preferred, a suggestion already made may be followed; 
namely, trace the work of Jesus’ antagonists in contrast with 
the work of his friends. Seek these characteristics in every 
lesson, in overt acts, or in the prevailing spirit. This line of 
review turns attention more to man and less to Christ; but it 
may be made to press closely on human conduct and duty. 

In any method of review, remember these lessons are very 
full and rich, and no one of them can be more than touched. 
For this reason, the greater care in preparation is demanded, 
that each touch may be upon the right spot, and may produce 
the right result. 





“OVER THE BROOK CEDRON.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


We have reached a review Sunday, and possibly it is worth 
while, for fear of distracting attention from the story we drop 
and next week assume again, to cling to the general theme of 
our study. The chapter we touch first after this, opens with 
the mention of the “last step” of our Lord and Master before 
he was apprehended and crucified ; “over the brook Cedron” 
he went, and thereafter had no more peace in this world. His 
final touch on any soil of freedom was down there by the 








margin of that small stream running between Jerusalem and | 
Mount Olivet. It will arrest our imagination to think of | he walked straight on unto death. Just the other side of 
the strip of land which holds in an unalterable record the | that line lay two gardens, in one of which were a devil and a 
transit of our Lord across from the room where the Last Supper | traitor, in the other of which was a grave; a mecomsity was 


was celebrated, to the garden of betrayal, among whose shadows 
we shall find him next when we begin our regular study. 

The mere form of spelling the name in this instance is 
worthy of a notice. In all other cases it appears as Kidron ; 
here it is Cedron. One of our most familiar hymns used to 
commence with this couplet, employing the form of the name 
as it occurs in the Gospel of John here: 


“‘ Beyond where Cedron’s waters flow, 
Behold the suffering Saviour ga, 
To sad Gethsemane.” 


It is said that this orthographic fashion of the word was 
offered as a rendering of an old interpretation of its meaning, 
“the torrent of the cedars.” Some insist that both names 
were in use at the time, the Hebrew having given birth to 
one in the Greek, resembling it in sound. A notion of dark 
color is in each, though from different reasons. For a gloomy 
green, such as shadows of cedars would cast, might be very like 
a black hue in the water such as snow-meltings would produce. 

Perhaps there is no one thing concerning which the popu- 
lar imagination in our own land considers itself more fixed 
or more satisfied, than concerning this natural feature of 
Jerusalem. Some of us have, in days gone by, been asked 
repeatedly, after returning from Palestine, as to the appear- 
ance of this stream in the valley. Sure we may be that a 
correction as to this is actually needed among the best of people. 
It is not likely that there ever was anything that could be 
called by the name of a brook; there certainly is nothing of 
the sort now. 

Between two somewhat extensive slopes lies a mere gully. 
If the rain falls heavily, as it often does in the height of the 
wet seasons, then it is possible that water might find its way 
down the steep hillside as into a natural gutter, and there 
would be created an insignificant storm-brook, a mere rivulet 
such as we sometimes see in New England after an excessive 
shower by the margin of the road. The government engineers 
have shown by their excavations that the original channel 
used to lie much farther west than now, nearer the city walls, 
and was far deeper at the bottom. But I am not aware that 
any one has ever suggested the possible position of a fixed 
fountain or spring, that might permanently supply what 
would answer for a continual flowing. 

Moreover, there is a mis-translation in the version of Scrip- 
ture we are accustomed to read. The word “ Kidron” means 
turbid, or black, and doubtless this refers to the peculiar char- 
acter or color of the actual current when there was any, and 
marks the mere muddy afiluence of some kind of rainfall. 
In one instance our translators have put in the adjunct “ brook ” 
bodily, with no explanation. In general, it might be insisted 
that, whenever the name occurs, it would be just as accurately, 
and rather more felicitously, given as a ravine or valley, 
a waterless depression between the two sharp slopes of 
Moriah and Olivet. 

I suppose, however, that the lines of the so-called hymn 
some of the churches have been in the habit of singing, have 
done as much as anything else to pervert the popular under- 
standing of the neighborhood : 


“Thou sweet-gliding Kidron ! by thy silver stream, 
Our Saviour at midnight, when moonlight’s pale beam 
Shone bright ou thy waters, would frequently stray, 
And lose in thy murmurs the toils of the day.” 


When did we ever hear of any such notion as this in the 
Bible, or in any proper book of geography? Yet here, per- 
haps, the idea originated of a constant and picturesque 
streamlet, just in the suburbs of Jerusalem, to which our Lord, 
in his waketul nights and weary days, might be imagined to 
retire for moody meditation. The “ moonlight’s pale beam,” 
as the poet phrases it, was the only true feature to us in all 
the description; and missionaries long resident in the vicinity 
have given assurance that they never knew of any water 
running there at all. 

But the main point of interest in this discussion is not 
merely topographical or scientific. Down from that little 
group of buildings standing upon the ridge of Mount Zion, 
came Jesus with his disciples on the night of his betrayal. 
Every step of the transit seems sacred; the very soil holds a 
sentiment in it. Some few lessons of real religious bearing 
may be gained while we are engaged with such a study. 

1. On this very spot our Lord once told his disciples ‘that 
heaven and earth should pass away, but his words should not 
pass away. And a great flood of years has poured along in 
the stream of time since such strange prophecy fell on their 
ears; now where are we? Jerusalem lies in heaps; the 
Roman conquerors are all dead, and the empire has vanished ; 
the Jewish nation is scattered and peeled ; Kidron is dried up 
like a refuse potsherd. But the words of the Galilean peasant, 
who went to his crucifixion that night, have swept round and 
round the world; they are living to-day, and more alive than 
ever. They will stand when the trumpets sound, and the 
stars fall, and the sky is scrolled in fire. 

2. In the next place, let us try and learn a lesson here con- 


| cerning the sublimity of any genuine service of sacrifice or of 


suffering. For when Jesus went “over the brook Cedron,” 
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laid upon him that he should test the bitterness of both gar- 
dens on his way to his Father. No Christian will ever stand 
beside this ragged ravine unmoved; for there our Lord left 
his record upon an unalterable rock as if graven with a pen 
of iron forever. Let us look at the peculiarities of this 
decision, on which his life then turned. 

First, remember that he went “over the brook Cedron” in 
the midnight and alone. To be sure, the disciples were with 
him; but he never was any the less alone for all that. They 
did not share his purpose, or even understand it; he always 
trod the wine-press alone. Sooner or later, every one who 
helps this race of ours must cross a Cedron brook with a 
Gethsemane garden beyond it; and this he will probably 
have to do in the midnight and unattended, in the soberness 
of a secret unshared, 

Next, remember that he went “over the brook Cedron” 
under pressure of a profound and intelligent conviction. He 
once told his disciples: I know whence I came, and whither 
Igo. His life was fashioned upon a purpose, This is always 
essential to great achievement. An aged captain once said: 
“Where I could not be honest, I was never valiant.” No 
man can ever do a worthy deed, who has not a conviction 
bestowed on him by his God, It must be to him his 
“heavenly vision.” 

Remember, also, that Jesus went “ over the brook Cedron” 
directly after importunate prayer. No supplication ever left 
human lips so intense as that final intercession of our Lord: 
“And now I am no more in the world, but these are in the 
world, and I come to thee”’ He was at the moment going 
straight to his Father. Through the garden, into the 
judgment-hall, out upon Calvary, down beneath the great 
stone into the grave, up into the light, aloft from the moun- 
tain into the sky, out of sight—he kept going to his Father. 
And it was the prayer that lifted him; and he kept praying, 
and he is praying now at the Father’s right hand. 

Finally, remember that he went “over the brook Cedron” 
in an unwavering courage and an unfaltering trust. Why 
should he fear after a self-surrender so complete? It was his 
Father’s responsibility for an anxious hour of peril and pain; 
no longer his own any more. Not fifty days after this mid- 
night priests were frightened, Judas burst asunder and dead, 
Roman guards prostrate, Satan bafiled, the grave rended, the 
earth trembling, the skies parted, heaven ringing with 
triumph because of the Prince returned to his Father's love, 
and shining with glory. 

O ye who pause frightened and irresolute upon the brink 
of your Cedron of midnight duty, afraid to pass the slender 
stream of decision because the step leads to some Gethsemane 
of possible suffering, think of this Lord of ours in his daunt- 
less decision then! Via erucis, via lucis,—“The way of the 
cross is the way into light.” The call of duty is unyielding; 
but the reward of duty is reached when he, who went “over the 
brook Cedron” that night, says to you and me, “ Well done.” 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The most difficult and dreaded Sunday of the quarter, in 
many schools, is the last. This is because it is a really diffi- 
cuit matter to review twelve lessons in the time given to one. 
This cannot be done without much preparation on the part of 
the leader; and if the whole school be reviewed from the plat- 
form, it cannot be done without the use of the blackboard. 
But, with due preparation, even review Sunday can be made 
attractive, In fact, in our school we always have more visit- 
ors on that day than on auy other of the quarter. As a hint 
to superintendents, I may be allowed to give an account of 
exactly how the last review was conducted, substituting, of 
course, the lessons for the current quarter. 

The time allowed for all that was done, was an hour and a 
half. Hour, 2.30 P.M. 

1, Doxology (school standing). 

. Responsive reading (as printed for the school). 

. The Lord’s Prayer (sung). 

Prayer (by one of the teachers), Then late comers let in. 
Psalm 23 repeated memoriter. 

. Singing, “ The great Physician.” 

- Notices. 

. School given fifteen minutes for class business,—calling 
roll, taking offering, marking changes of address, so that the 
new quarter’s rolls may be correct. 

9. School comes to order again. 
passeth by.” 

10. The assistant superintendent, having beforehand put 
the first letters of the titles and golden texts on the board, 
now rises and begins his drill in titles and texts. He goes 
rapidly back and forth, till the answers come swiftly. Then 
he wipes out the golden text catchword, and himself calls 
titles, the school giving the appropriate text. He does this 
seriatim or skipping, as he pleases. Then all is wiped out, 
and he calls lesson numbers, 1, 4, 6, 2, etc., and asks for title 
or text pertaining to the lesson whose number he has called. 
No one who has not tried, would think how much a school 
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Sing “Jesus of Nazareth 








can do in this line that has been trained to answer questions 
asked from the platform. This exercise should not take more 
than ten minutes, 

11. Sing any lively, familiar hymn. Give only the chord 
on the instrument, and go at it with nerve. 

12. The same leader again takes itup. This time he paints 
word-pictures, telling the scholars that they are to give the 
title of the lesson as soon as they recognize it from the picture. 
(This exercise is always very fascinating to our scholars, and, 
apparently, to the visitors as well.) He says: “I see Jesus 
and his disciples. They are in Jerusalem, It is the sabbath 
day. The disciples see a man, and ask Jesus a question about 
him, Jesus then does something, and bids the man do some- 
thing.” (By this time, if not before, scholars will have cried 
out: “Jesus and the blind man.”) Or you may make the 
picture harder to guess. “I see aman walking along the 
road alone. He goes to a pool, washes his face, and then goes 
away home.” (There are many ways in which each lesson, 
that yields any picture, may be thus variedly handled, accord- 
ing to the intelligence of the school.) Again the leader says: 
“T see a pleasant house in a small village. A messenger 
starts off in all haste. By and by a funeral procession leaves 
the house. Give the title.” 
sitting ina room. They are sad and silent. Presently some 
one goes out. Soon after that a messenger calls another one 
out. Then all get up and follow.” Again: “I see a great 
gathering inahouse. Manyarepresent. Presently the house 
is filled with a sweet odor. A man present looks angry, and 
murmurs disapproval.” 

While these pictures are being drawn the scholars are 
always exceedingly attentive. This part of the exercises 
takes about fifteen minutes. 

13. Sing again: “All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

14, At this point the superintendent takes the platform. 
A change of leader is desirable, as one man cannot well 
“keep up steam enough” to carry the whole school through 
the whole time. He goes over the lessons, calling for places, 
persons, events. This is done, by question and answer 
purely, as follows: Where did the first lesson of this quarter 
take place? Jerusalem. What was done? A blind man 
was healed. Who healed him? Jesus. To what assertion 
did the blind man stick? Whereas I was blind, now I see. 
Who were angry? The Pharisees. What did they do to 
the blind man? Cast him out. In Lesson II., what does 
Jesus call himself? The good shepherd. What is he will- 
ing to do for the sheep? ‘To die for them. What else does 
he call himself? The door. In this way he goes over the 
various points of the lessons. In doing this, the questions 
must be short, sharp, admitting of short and definite answers; 
and must come quick, or the exercise becomes a sleepy one. 

15. Sing: “There is no love like the love of Jesus.” 

16. Superintendent again. Taking five or six of the most 
important lessons, call for the germ thought found in them 
for us. Call for this from teachers who have been notified 
beforehand. Pick out those teachers who have good voices 
(if your school be large), and who have some fitness for the 
work, Ask them to speak not more than two minutes. Let 
them always rise, and face the larger part of the audience. 

17. Have some spiritual-minded teacher lead in prayer, he 
having also been notified in advance. 

18. Sing. Then attendance and amount of offering is read. 

19. Sing a good closing hymn (all standing), 

20. The benediction. 

With small variations, this is our usual custom. The things 
to be avoided in this plan, and in all plans, are indeter- 
minateness, lagging on the part of the leaders, slowness in 
questioning, and obscurity in the form of the question. All 
this involves careful preparation, and, if weli done, it will leave 
any leader tired out when he is through. But poor prepa- 
ration and an indeterminate plan will leave the school tired 
out. School or leader is sure to be in this condition; and, in 
our judgment, the leader is the one to be weary, and not the 
school, 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The lessons of this quarter so closely follow those of the one 
before, that some teachers may wish to use the same lesson- 
plan for reviewing; but the whole life-story of Jesus cannot 
be completed before a portion of the next quarter's lessons 
have been studied. What Jesus said, would include most of 
the golden texts, and would be a thorough and interesting 
lesson. What he did, would be a description of healing the 
blind man, the journey beyond Jordan and back to Bethany, 
the resurrection of Lazarus, the feast in Simon’s house, riding 
into Jerusalem, and all the scenes of the upper room. All 
this could be brought out by questions and answers; the most 
successful review is not furnished by the teacher or any 
printed plan, but must come from prompt responses by the 
class. Plans for questioning or teaching may be proposed, 
from which each wise teacher, who has not some better sys- 
tem, may select or adapt to those whom they have faithfully 
taught each lesson to be reviewed. 

__ It would be interesting to have a combined geographical 


Again: “I see some people | 





and golden-text exercise,—to make an outline map of the 
places mentioned,—Jerusalem, Bethany, the Jordan and the 
country beyond,—and add the Sea of Galilee; to locate Beth- 
saida, Philip’s home and the home of the Greeks who sought 
to see Jesus. Or there may be put on the blackboard a list 
of the places, and another of the persons, mentioned,—doing 
this as you receive answers to carefully prepared questions. 
In some schools, this is the most difficult quarter of the year 
to review, because so many scholars and teachers have been 
absent; and perhaps all your counsels, and the lesson-helps 
you have tried to pre-arrange and provide among your scat- 
tered ones, may have failed to secure thorough study away 
from home. In such case, you will have to repeat some things 
which will be new to part of your class, while printing on the 
board such words as these will help the memory: 





Siloam, Jesus, 
Jerusalem Temple. Blind man, 
Upper room, Pharisees, 
Beyond Jordan. Mary and Martha. 
Bethsaida. Lazarus, 
House, Greeks, 
Bethany | tos _. _ Disciples. 
On the way. The Comforter. 











We have studied of many persons in this quarter; who 
has been the chief one, and who only has been in every 
lesson? What was our first golden text? What can you tell 
of his cure? On what day? Where did Jesus send him to 
wash his eyes? Who were displeased that Jesus made the 
blind man to see? Were they blind? How? Where had 
Jesus been talking to the people at one of the great feasts? 
In what city? What sometimes blinds the eyes of the soul ? 
Who only can give true light to the life? What did Jesus 
talk of when he showed how he watches and guides all his 
flock? How does he carry the lambs? What did he call 
himself? What does the Good Shepherd give for his sheep? 
After the Jews took up stones to stone him, where did Jesus 
go? What message was sent to him beyond Jordan? Who 
was sick? Where was Lazarus’s home? What answer did 
Jesus send to the sisters? Did he start right away to go to 
Bethany? What did he say to his disciples about “our 
friend Lazarus”? Where was he in four days after? What 
did hesay to Martha? Meaning of “re-surrection”? Where 
did Jesus weep? What do we learn from those tears? 
Where did Jesus stand when he lifted up his eyes, and said, 
“Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me”? Towhom 
did he then call? Did the dead hear his voice? Since 
Jesus can raise the body from the tomb, what can he do for 
the soul? Do we ever hear of Lazarus again? Where? 
(Let some child tell of customs at the table.) Who served at 
the supper? What did Mary do? Was anybody displeased? 
Who? Why? On what day of the week was the feast in 
Simon’s house? How was Jesus honored the next morning? 
What did the people join in singing? How was he treated 
like a king that day? What did they call him? Whocame 
to see Jesus in the courts of the temple? Could they enter 
there? Why not? Where was the home of the Greeks? 
Who else came from that town? When Jesus talked of his 
death, and prayed, “ Father, glorify thy name,” what answer 
was heard from heaven? What did Jesus say about being 
“lifted up”? Monday and Tuesday of that last week of his 
life Jesus taught in the temple. Where did he go to spend 
each night? Suppose the Greeks had put off until another 
time trying to see Jesus, would they ever have found him? 
Wednesday, Jesus was not in Jerusalem, but spent the time 
with his disciples—probably in Bethany. On Thursday 
morning, whom did he send to Jerusalem to make ready 
to eat the passover feast with his disciples? How did 
they know where to go, or what man to ask for a place? 
What did the man show them? With what was it furnished ? 
At evening, when the disciples came to the upper room with 
Jesus, about what did they dispute? How did Jesus teach 
them humility? What did Peter say about Jesus’ washing 
his feet? What do -we learn from that lesson? What did 
Jesus say one of them at the table with him should do? Who 
leaned on Jesus’ bosom? Who beckoned to him to ask who 
should betray Jesus? What did each one begin to ask? Did 
Judas ask too? How did Jesus show which one he meant? 
After Judas went out, what new commandment did Jesus 
give? What did Peter say he would do for Jesus’ sake? 
What did Jesus say Peter would do three times before morn- 
ing? How did Jesus use the bread arid the wine, when he 
said, “‘ This do in remembrance of me”? What were some of 
the words he said as they lingered in the upper room? What 
lessons from the vine and the branches? What of a place 
prepared? What of being with him? What words about 
prayer? Who did he promise should come in his name? 
Who is the Comforter? What does the Holy Spirit do for 
us? For whom did Jesus pray in that last loving prayer? 
For what did he ask? Meaning of “intercession.” How 
many of the disciples have been named in these lessons? 
Does John ever name himself in his Gospel? What does 
he call himself? 

What can you learn from this review as an example of love 
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for Jesus? From his own words, what will you try never to | 
forget of his love, warning, encouragement, and comfort? 
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NEW-VIEW HINTS. 
Looking back upon the twelve lessons of the quarter, we | 


. ‘ | 
find that they present different phases of the one general | 
theme: 





OUR RELATIONS WITH JESUS, 


The lessons as they stand can be considered under that main 
topic in the following threefold form : 


1, Our Help from Jesus: 
Light out of Darkness, Lesson I. 
Care at All Times, Lesson I. 
Sympathy in Sorrow, Lesson IIT. 
Life Even in Death, Lesson IV. 
2. Our Work for Jesus? 
Honoring Him, Lesson V. 
Serving Him, Lesson VI. 
Serving His, Lesson VII. 
Being True, Lesson VIII. 
3. Our Hope from Jesus: 
In His Preparations for Us, Lesson IX. 
In His Supply to Us, Lesson X. 
In His Work in Us, Lesson XI. 
In His Intercessions for Us, Lesson XII. 


The practical view of the quarter’s lessons, thus consid- 
ered, may be looked at as: 


OUR DUTY AS BELIEVERS IN JESUS. 
1. To Receive Divine Help, I-IV. 
2. To Do Our Work, V.-VIIL. 

3. To Trust and Hope, [X.-XIL. 





BLACKBOARD NEW-VIEW HINTS. 





1. GIVING SIGHT. 2. THE TRUE SHEPHERD. 

3. THE SYMPATHIZING FRIEND. 4. THE RESURRECTION. 
6. HONORED. 6. LIFTED UP. 
7. SERVING. J ESUS 8. WARNING. 

9. COMFORTING. 10. THE TRUE VINE. 
11. AND HIS PROMISE. 12. OUR ADVOCATE. 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD. 


NotTe.—The thought here emphasized in the review—or 
another new-view, as it more properly may be called—is, “Jesus 
the hope of the world.” By lesson words, as in the diagram, 
draw from the school the titles and golden texts of the lessons, 
They will refresh the scholar’s memory, as preliminary to the 
questioning concerning the leading thought in each Iggson. If 
you are skilled in off-hand printing, let these words be printed 
as you go along. If not, have them placed neatly upon the 
board previous to the review, and each covered with a piece of 
paper which may be easily removed. This has been found, by 
experience, to arrest the attention, and to awaken an interest on 
the part of the school. A review from the desk is not an easy 
task, The superintendent must know the lessons without refer- 
ring to lesson paper or notes. Let the board be his note-book. 
Here is a method that has been found to work very satisfactorily 
in getting prompt and correct answers (it is given as a hint). 
Addressing the school, say, “‘I am looking upon a picture; it is 
a remarkable one. A man who has been four days in the tomb, 
dead, is walking out; on the stone which has been removed 
there is one word which tells me the title of the lesson I want 
to know (remove the paper covering the lesson word of Lesson 
4, and ask for the title). Near the tomb I see another man 
standing, and across his forehead is a golden sentence, which 
inspires hope in me. What does itsay? (Here the school re- 
peats the golden text of the lesson.) This method may be em- 
ployed with every lesson of the quarter, and a review be had 
which will help all who have engaged in it. 














ALPHABET REVIEW. 
BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Abide. What does Jesus say will be the result if we abide in 
him ? 

Bethany. What three friends of Jesus lived in Bethany ? 

Commandment. Repeat Jesus’ new commandment. 

Door. Explain how Jesus is the door of the sheep. 

Eternal life. Give Jesus’ explanation of eternal life. 

Friends, How does Jesus say we may be his friends? 

Greeks. How did some Greeks seek an interview with Jesus? 

Humility. In what striking way did Jesus teach humility ? 

Instruction. What instruction do we receive from the last 
twelve lessons ? 

John. How does John speak of himself? 

Keep. How does God keep believers ? 

Love. What does Jesus name as the greatest proof of love? 

Martha, By what words did Martha show her faith in Jesus? 

Neighbors, What talk did a cured man have with his neigh- 
bors about his own identity ? 

Ointment. Under what circumstances was Jesus anointed with 





eidtment ? 


vayer. For what persons does Jesus pray in the seventeenth 

chapter of John? 

Question. To what did Jesus refer when he asked the question, 
“ Believest thou this” ? 

Resurrection. In what respects was the resurrection of Lazarus 
like that of Jesus? 

Siloam. How was the pool of Siloam made the means of a cure? 

Troubled. What did Jesus say to his disciples to comfort them 
when troubled ? 

Unity. What did Jesus say about the disciples being one? 

Vine. Explain Jesus’ similitude of the vine. 

Warning. What warning did Jesus give to Judas and to Peter? 

Yield. How does the husbandman make the branches yield 
fruit? 

Zechariah, What prophecy of Zechariah was fulfilled when 
Jesus rode into Jerusalem ? 





THE LAW OF REVIEW. 


{From Dr. John M. Gregory’s The Seven Laws of Teaching.] 


1, Let us suppose the ordinary process of teaching to be 
finished. The, teacher and pupil have met, and have done 
their work together. Language freighted with ideas and 
aided with illustrations has been uttered and understood. 
Knowledge with its treasures of truth has been thought into 
the mind of the learner, and it lies there in greater or less 
completeness, to feed thought, to guide conduct, and to form 
character. What more is needed? The teacher's task seems 
ended. Butno! The most delicate, if not also the most dif- 
ficult, work remains to be accomplished. All that has been 
done lies hidden in the learner’s mind, and lies there as a 
potency rather than a possession. What eye shall penetrate 
the understanding to determine the clearness and accuracy of 
the pupil’s cognitions? What hand shall nurse into larger 
growth and into permanent force the ideas he has been ied to 
conceive? What process shall fix into active habits the 
thought-potencies which have been evolved? It is for this 
final and finishing work that our seventh and last law pro- 
vides, This law of the test, of the confirmation and ripen- 
ing of results, may be expressed as follows: The completion, 
test, and confirmation of teaching must be made by reviews. 

2, This wording of the law seeks to include the three chief 
aims of reviews: (1.) To perfect knowledge. (2.) To confirm 
knowledge. (3.) To render knowledge ready and useful. 
These three aims, though distinct in idea, are so connected in 
fact as to be secured by the same process. It would be diffi- 
cult to overstate the value and importance of this law of 
reviews. No time in teachjng is spent more profitably than 
that spent in reviewing. Other things being equal, he is the 
ablest and most successful teacher who secures from his pupils 
the most frequent, thorough, and interesting reviews. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE LAW. 


8. A review is something more than a repetition. A ma- 
chine may repeat a process, but only an intelligent agent can 
review it. The repetition done by a machine is a second 
movement precisely like the first; a repetition by the mind 
is the re-thinking of a thought. . It is necessarily a review. 
It is more: it involves fresh conceptions and new associations, 
and brings an increase of facility and power. 

4. Reviews are of different grades of completeness and 
thoroughness, from the mere repetition of the words of by-gone 
lessons, or a rapid glance thrown back to some fact or phrase, 
to the most careful resurvey of the whole field,—the occu- 
pancy in full force of the ground of which the first study was 
only a reconnoissance. The first and simplest reviews are 
mostly repetitions; the final and complete reviews should be 
thorough re-studies of the lessons. 

5. A partial review may embrace a single lesson, or it may 
include a single branch of the subject,—the development of a 
single truth, the recall of some one fact or event, or of some diffi- 
cult point or question, The complete review may be a cursory 
reviewing of the whole field in a few general questions, or it 
may be a full and final reconsideration of the whole ground. 
Each form of review has its place and use. The value and 
real character of a true review will appear in the discussion. 
We shall see that no teaching can be complete without the 
review, made either under the teacher’s direction, or volun- 
tarily by the scholar himself. 

6. A new lesson or fresh subject never reveals all its truth 
on a first study of it. Its novelties dazzle the mind and dis- 
tract the attention. When we enter a strange house, we know 
not where to look for its several rooms, and the attention is 
drawn to a few of the more singular and conspicuous features 
of furniture. We must return again and again, and re-survey 
the scene with eyes grown familiar to the place and to the 
light, before the whole plan of the building and the uses of 
all the rooms, with their furniture, will stand revealed. So 
one must return again and again to a lesson, if he would see 
all there is in it, and come to a true and vivid understanding 
of its meaning. We have all noticed how much we find 
that is new and interesting in reading again some old and 
familiar volume. 

7. Even in the best studied book, we are often surprised to 
find fresh truths and new meanings in passages which we had 
pondered again and again without seeing. It is the ripest 





student of Shakespeare who finds most of freshnéss in the 


works of the great dramatist. The familiar eye discovers in 
any great masterpiece of art or literature touches of power 
and beauty which the casual observer cannot see. So a true 
review always adds something to the knowledge of the student 
making it. The practiced mind finds truths which the first 
study did not reveal. 

8. Especially is this true of the Bible, of which the last 
study is always the richest and most interesting. Nothing 
more surprises or delights us in the great preachers than the 
new meanings they discover in old and familiar texts,—mean- 
ings which we are obliged to confess lie clearly there, but 
which our careless reading had prevented us from finding, 
Sometimes these meanings lie hidden in a word, and need 
only the right emphasis to reveal them; sometimes they lie 
close by the path, and appear by some side-light skillfully 
thrown upon them from the text. If any one wishes to try 
this for himself, let him take some familiar passage, the first 
verse of the Bible, for example, and recite it, first in the 
rapid and careless way a child would usually say it, then re- 
peat several times slowly and solemnly, with varying empha- 
sis, and with all the thought and feeling he can summon ; 
somewhat as here indicated : 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

Now read with longer pauses and deeper thinking : 

In—the beginning —God—created—the heayen—and—the 
earth, 

Then more slowly, pausing and concentring the whole power 
of thought on the words marked for emphasis: 

In the beginning—God created the heaven and the earth. 

In the beginning—God—created the heaven and the earth. 

In the beginning—God—created—the heaven and the earth. 

In the beginning God created—the heaven—and the earth. 

In — the beginning — God —created—the heaven—and—the 
earth. 

What a world of meaning at last rolls along with the re- 
sounding words! How wondrously in that remote and awful 
beginning, where the Deity stands alone with his eternal wis- 
dom, power, and glory, the peopled heavens and the green 
earth move forth from the creating hand of God, and begin 
the long march of geologic and historic time!... 


PRACTICAL RULES FOR TEACHERS. 


Among the many practical rules and methods for reviews, 
the following are some of the most useful : 

1. Count reviews as always in order. Whenever a spare 
moment occurs while waiting for other exercises, or when the 
teacher or class is unprepared to do anything else, a review 
may go on. 

2. Have also set times for reviews. At the opening of each 
lesson hour, take a brief review of the preceding lesson, to 
put the two lessons in connection, that no break may occur 
in the work. 

8. At the close of each lesson, give a glance backward te 
the ground gone over, and note the points to be especially 
remembered, 

4. After five or six lessons are passed, start a review from 
the beginning, taking the substance of two or three lessons each 
day. The order of an exercise may be as follows: First, a 
brief review of the first two lessons, to be followed the next 
day by the second two, and so on; second, a more careful re- 
view of the last preceding lesson ; third, the advance lesson of 
the day. All this must, of course, be adapted to the time 
given to the class work. If that is short, the reviews must 
also be brief. The best teachers give about one-third of each 
lesson hour to reviews. Thus they make haste slowly but surely. 

5. Whenever a reference can be usefully made to former 
lessons, the opportunity should be seized to bring forward into 
fresh light and new connections the old knowledge. 

6. All advance lessons may be made to bring into review 
truths in former lessons, since the advance in some way 
depends upon the beginnings. 

7. Make the first review as soon as practicable after the 
lesson is first learned, before the memory has lost its hold. 
Afterward, occasional reviews will suffice. 

8. In order to make reviews easily and rapidly, the teacher 
should hold in mind large masses of the lessons learned, 
ready for instant use. He is thus able to begin at any spare 
minute an impromptu miscellaneous review on any part of 
the field; and the pupils, seeing that the teacher thinks it 
worth while to remember what they have studied, will be 
ambitious to be ready to meet his questions, 

9. New questions started on old lessons, new illustrations 
for old texts, new proofs for old statements, will often send 
the pupil back with fresh interest to look again into the old 
lesson, and he will be thus lured into an unsuspected review. 

10. The final review, never to be omitted, should be search- 
ing, comprehensive, and masterful, grouping all parts of the 
subject learned as on a map, and giving the pupil the feeling 
of a familiar mastery of it all. 

11. Seek as many applications as possible of the subject 
studied. Every thoughtful application involves a useful and 
effective review. 

12. Forget not the value of pencil and pen work in reviews, 
This work can be done out of class, and it shows for itself. 

18, An interesting form of review is to allow members of 
the class to ask questions on previous leasona, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS. 


The Riverside Museum, By Jak. 7x5 inches, eloth, pp. 2306. New 
York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 





Etchings from Two Lands. By Clara Arthur Mason. 7)<x5 inches, pp 
17%. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, Price, $1.00. 


Chapel of the Infant Jesus; or, What nobod 
Chauncey I. Filley. 73¢x5 inches, pp. 226, 
Stowe. Price, $1.00. 


The Great Masters of Russian Literature in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Ernest Depuy. Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. With Appen- 
dix, and portraits of Gogol, Turgenief, and Toistoi. 76x6 inches, pp. 
445.’ New York : Thomas ¥. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25, 


PAMPHLETS. 


A Wicked Girl: A novel. By pt gy Hay. (Handy Series. No. 91.) 
GraX4 inches, pp. 175. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 
2% cents, 


Two Pinches of Snuff: A novel. By William Westall. (Franklin Square 
Library. No. 539.) 11x8 inches, pp. 6&4. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, 2 cents. 


One Hundred and Thirty-two Questions and Answers Gonceening Pre- 
Millenialism, 8!4x5%4 inches. Toronto: 8. R. Briggs, Toronto Willard 
‘ract Depository. rice, 15 cents, 


Foreordained : A story of heredity and of special parental influences. 
By An Observer, 73¢x5 inches, pp. 9, New York: Fowler and Wells 
Company. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


The Court of France in the Sixteenth Century, 1514-1559: A novel. By 
Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson, (Fran lin Square Library. No. 
540.) 11x8 inches, pp. 88. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 
2 cents, 


Marjorie; or, Wild asa hawk. A novel. By Katharine 8S. Macquold. A 
new edition, revised by the author. (Franklin Square Library. No. 
=) -_ inches, pp. 8% New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 
20 cen 


ever told me. By Mrs 
ncinnati : Cranston and. 


Young Folks’ Entertainments, comprising motion son 
tomimes, tableaux, concert recitations, drills, etc. 
Rook. 7x4}, inches, pp. 115, 
cution and Oratory. 


Our Radicals: A tale of love and politics, gy Bh me Burnaby. Edited, 
with preface, by his private secretary, J. Percival Hughes. (Handy 
Series. No. 90.) 6'4x4!4 inches, pp. 176. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, 25 cents. 


Practical Outline Studies for Workers’ Training Classes. With Hints on 
Bible Marking and Bible Study. * Daniel Sloan. 64¢x43¢ inches, 
Toronto: S. R. Briggs, Toronto Willard Tract Depository. Price, 
25 cents each, or $2.50 per dozen by muil. 


The EKlocutionist’s Annual, No. 14. New and popular readings, recita- 
tions, declamations, dialogues, tableaux, etc. Compiled rs. 
J. W. Shoemaker. 7x4}¢ inches. Philadelphia: National School of 
Klocution and Oratory. Price, paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Bible Lesson Pictures for the Fourth Quarter of 1886, In colors. 
2654x3914 inches. Providence, Rhode Island: The Providence Litho- 
raph Company, Sunday-school Publishers, Price, per year (48 pic- 

es), $5.00; per quarter (12 pictures), $1.25. 


, charades, pan- 
q y EF. C. and L. J. 
Philadelphia : National School of Elo- 





A NEW ASSYRIAN MANUAL* 


Among the more eminent of the younger American 
scholars in the Semitic languages is Dr. D, G. Lyon, 
professor in Harvard University. After having studied 
the Semitic languages, and especially Assyrian, for nearly 
three years, under the leading German authorities in 
those languages, and then spending some time in dili- 
gent and careful research in the rooms of the British 
Museum in London and of the Louvre in Paris, he intro- 
duced himself to the public by his Keilschrifttexte 
Sargons (Cuneiform Texts of Sargon), published in 
1883. Dr. Lyon not only made a very valuable contribu- 
tion to Assyrian paleography by his new critical edition 
of these important cuneiform texts, but he also, by the 
commentary which he affixed to them, showed both his 
profound knowledge of comparative Semitic philology 
and his ingenuity in explaining difficult Assyrian passages. 

It is three years since this first work was issued by 
Professor Lyon; and now he publishes “An Assyrian 
Manual,” “designed to meet the needs of those who 
desire to become acquainted with the Assyrian language, 
but who cannot easily have access to oral instruction.” 
It will therefore be welcomed by all specialists in Semitic 
history and religion, and by all Old Testament exegetes 
who are obliged to prove the results of cuneiform research 
before using them. 

The first publication for beginners in Assyriological 
study is not Dr, Lyon’s volume, but Professor A. H. 
Sayce’s Elementary Grammar and Reading Book of the 
Assyrian Language. But Professor Sayce’s book, although 
very useful, does not fully represent the present stand- 
point of cuneiform research. Moreover, Professor 
Ménant’s Manuel de la Langue Assyrienne, Paris, 1880, 
is useless and even dangerous for beginners because it is 
80 full of mistakes; and Professor Friedrich Delitzsch’s 
excellent third edition of Assyrische Lesestiicke (Assyrian 
Reading Lessons) can be used profitably by only those 
students who have the opportunity of receiving oral 
instruction besides, In consequence of these facts, Pro- 
fessor Lyon’s manual supplies a want very keenly felt 
heretofore by many students in Assyriology. 

The method adopted by Professor Lyon in his manual 
is as follows: He gives fifty-two pages of transliterated 
texts, for the most part in chronological order, with notes 
and a good glossary annexed, so that every student who 
has mastered Hebrew should be able to translate these 
pages without knowing any cuneiform characters. Pre- 
ceding the texts, is an outline of Assyrian grammar of 
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twenty pages, which ought to convince every one that 
Assyrian prose is easy to be explained and understood in 
comparison with the prose of cognate dialects. The com- 
plete list of cuneiform characters, phonograms as well as 
ideograms, placed at the beginning of the book, and the 
twelve pages of historical and mythological texts in the 
original, will be appreciated by all who wish to study 
cuneiform texts independent of translations made by 
others. Certain little deficiencies occur in the volume, 
which would be observed, however, only by an advanced 
Assyrian scholar, 

Professor Lyon’s manual is a very useful volume in 
every respect, and exactness in philological research is 
noticeable upon every page of it. It can be recommended 
as the best Assyrian compendium published, for all who 
desire to become acquainted with the Assyrian language 
and literature without the use of oral instruction. 





The Fine Art Library of Cassell & Co. continues to 
offer excellent manuals on various art themes, repre- 
senting the latest investigations, and copiously illus- 
trated. A Manual of Greek Archeology, from the French 
of Maxime Collignon, is the first book in the series trans- 
lated by an American, the version being by Professor 
J. H. Wright of Johns Hopkins, formerly of Dartmouth. 
Professor Wright is an authority on the theme, as is M. 
Collignon in France; and the volume (which includes a 
few changes made by the translntor with the author’s 
permission) represents the latest discoveries and conclu- 
sions, and well covers a broad field. The principal criti- 
cism one makes is with reference to the very dry and 
over-concise style of the book, for which the translator 
is not responsible. It is almost impossible to read it 
straight through; and the volume will best be used as a 
reference-book for consultation in the class-room, the 
library, or the home. Another volume in the same series 
is A Short History of Tapestry, from the earliest times to 
the end of the eighteenth century, translated from the 
French of Eugéne Miintz, a competent critic of modern 
art, by Miss Louisa J. Davis.” Though M. Miintz’s sub- 
ject is somewhat more popular than M. Collignon’s, he 
treats it with equal thoroughness. The book is an inter- 
esting and attractive one, but it leaves upon the mind a 
clear impression that tapestry is a low form of art. Its 
masters, with all their deftness and their eye for beauty, 
have almost all erred by overcrowding the surface. TEm- 
broidery and weaving are at their best in simple figures 
and broad effects; when the moderns discover this fact, 
they can surpass the medisvalists if they will. Both 
these volumes are illustrated by numerous cuts, repro- 
duced by process-work from French sources, and service- 
able rather than beautiful. In M. Miintz’s book, they 
apparently suffer by reduction from a larger scale. It is 
too late for the publishers to benefit by criticism, but it 
is to be hoped that their next series on art will not be 
clothed in so inartistic and ugly a binding. (Manual of 
Greek Archeology. 8x5 inches, cloth, pp. xii, 384.—Short 
History of Tapestry. 8x5 inches, cloth, pp. xvi, 399. 
London and New York: Cassell and Company. Price 
of each, $2.00.) 


There is certainly no lack of popular histories of Eng- 
land, intended for schools and younger readers. Itis only 
a short time since Mr. George M. Towle’s Young People’s 
History of England was issued from the press, and now 
its publishers put forth A Handbook of English History, 
based upon the lectures of the late M. J. Guest, and 
brought down to the year 1880 by Mr. Francis H. Under- 
wood. Mr. Guest, who was a lecturer at a popular “ col- 
lege for men and women” in London, is not to be 
confounded with the late Edwin Guest, the well-known 
author of the History of English Rhythms, and of Origines 
Celtice. The present work, though a humbler and less 
original production, is, on the whole, well done, and will 
serve a useful purpose in America, as it apparently has 
done in England. Mr. Underwood has rewritten and 
condensed it, striking out some local terms, such as “ our 
gracious Queen,” etc., and has slightly altered its popu- 
larly didactic and lecture-room tone. Mr. Guest is to be 
praised for his chapters on early England; he makes 
free use of that noble first Teutonic history, the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, and his attitude toward later days and 
records is that of the best recent students. He under- 
rates, and scarcely understands, England’s colonial de- 
velopment, and its causes and results since the seventeenth 
century. Mr. Underwood’s additional chapters are un- 
equal to the original ; that on later english literature is 
almost valueless, so hasty and ill-arranged is its array of 
names and literary characteristics. One always turns to 
such quickly prepared condensations with a sad certainty 
of finding errors of mere carelessness; and it is net sur- 





John Green,” for J. R. Green; “ Johnston,” for John- 
stone, the inevitable “ Rosetti,” and “ Kalydon,” for 
Calydon. Eulogy predominates; but one is hardly pre- 
pared to find the phrase “no one since Shakespeare,” 
and so on, applied to Thomas Hardy’s delineations of low- 
life. (7x5 inches, cloth, with maps, pp. xv, 614. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. Price, $1.20.) 


Mr. William J. Rolfe, having completed his edition of 
the separate plays of Shakespeare,—perhaps the best edi- 
tion for schools and reading-clubs,—is preparing similar 
books giving extracts from the writings of other authors, 
Some years ago he edited the chief poems of Gray and 
Goldsmith ; lately, he has undertaken a Students’ Series, 
in which have appeared Marmion, The Lady of the Lake, 
The Princess, Childe Harold, Select Poems of Tennyson, 
and now The Young People’s Terinyson. The general plan 
is that of the Shakespeare editions: a carefully printed 
text, historical and verbal notes, and pictorial illustra- 
tions. The last might be omitted, though the pictures 
in this book are good. The editing is faithful and help- 
ful; and the books, or any one of them, may well be used 
in schools which follow the sound principle that children 
who are in school at all are not too young to enjoy good 
literature. To those interested in this important theme 
of the popularization of standard prose and poetry in 
schools, the Riverside Literature Series of Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., Boston, may also be commended. Rolfe’s 
Students’ Series, to which the Tennyson volumes belong, 
is published by Ticknor & Co., Boston; his Shakespeare, 
Gray, and Goldsmith, by the Harpers, New York. (7x5 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 120. Price, 75 cents.) 


The literature of strikes, lock-outs, and the various 
relations between workingmen and capitalists, receives 


| another addition, and a useful one, in a little volume en- 


titled The Labor Problem: Plain Questions and Practical 
Answers, edited by William E. Barns, with special con- 
tributions by Dr. Richard T. Ely and Messrs, James A. 
Waterworth and Fred Woodrow. A large part of its 
contents originally appeared in a St. Louis periodical, 
and consists of “symposiums” and letters, representing 
many men of widely different pursuits and abodes. The 
book seems like a broad and well-arranged newspaper 
article of 330 pages, and as such, adds a readable contri- 
bution to the study of a problem now certain of a fit 
solution within the present generation. Especially is the 
Christian spirit shown by Dr. Ely in his treatment of the 
question here and elsewhere, to be commended. This 
spirit, shared by others of the writers, in this book, in- 
creases the prospects of the ultimate settlement of these 
vexed questions. (7x4} inches, cloth, pp. 380. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, Price, $1.00.) 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is undoubtedly one of the 
brightest of the younger literary men of England. His 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is one of the 
strongest and truest books written for years,—a work of 
genius and a force for good. But Mr. Stevenson, though 
little more than thirty years old, has already put forth 
twelve books, which means that he has written a good 
deal of trash. This expressive noun may fairly charac- 
terize his story of Prince Otto, the next to the last of his 
rapidly appearing books. The latest, at the present date, 
is Kidnapped: being the memoirs of the adventures of 
David Balfour in the year 1751. It is a story of a 
nephew’s oppression at his uncle’s hands, and of his 
many wild and dangerous experiences. While not 
devoid of merit, it is too long for a sketch and too short 
—or, rather, too fragmentary—for a story claiming to be 
a book. Mr. Stevenson, of course, hints, in the closing 
pages, that it is to have a sequel or sequels. It is a pity 
that so able a writer is willing to do so much hasty work. 
(7}x5 inches, cloth, pp. xi, 824. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


The Memoir of Mrs. Edward Livingston, with letters 
hitherto unpublished, by Louise Livingston Hunt, a 
grand-niece, introduces to the readers of to-day a charac- 
ter unfamiliar to them. Mrs, Livingston was of French 
birth, was first married at thirteen, was a widow at six- 
teen, and at nineteen married Edward Livingston (a 
brother of Chancellor Livingston), who became congress- 
man and senator from Louisiana, secretary of state under 
Jackson, and minister to France. She was a woman of 


strong character, who was known and esteemed by many 
public men of prominence, here and abroad, not a few 
of whom are mentioned in these pages. The book is 
smoothly and intelligently written; but it may not be 
unfair to remark that biographies are too numerous nowa- 
days, and that the present volume would seem most fitly 
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printed” on their titlepages, and circulated among 
friends and a few public libraries. (7}x5 inches, cloth, pp. 
182. New York: Harper and Brothers, Price, $1.25.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


——__———— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 


New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton.......September 14-16 
Scotland, national, at Hawick September 23-25 
PARES, Wig ovacscnce coves cnn ssayene.cnosssnes aptaveses soveeeess October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown.......... saneee senves October 19-21 
New Hampshire, state, at Keene.......ccorsseessecereees October 20-22 


see eeeeee Conese weeeeeees 





Vermont, state, at Chrester..........ccccesecsesses secseeees October 25-27 
Ontario, provincial, at Hamiilton.......cesceccesceserenes October 26-28 
Rhode Island, state, at Pawtucket........sssesseseeees October 27, 28 
Connecticut, state, (biennial,) at Meriden............. November 3-5 
Mansach setts, State... .ssospccsevecesacssds hocgecte sovccvess November 3-5 
New Jersey, state, at Morristown ......se0ssssesesee November 10, 11 
AN INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


_ SCHOOL FOR DAILY BIBLE READING. 


BY THE REV. EDWIN H. BRONSON. 


The King’s Household of Bible Readers, three thou- 
sand four hundred strong, sends its fraternal greetings 
to the many thousand readers of The Sunday School 
Times, and asks their kind attention to a few facts and 
to an earnest invitation. 

1, A Glance at its History.—On the fifth day of October, 
1885, the work of the King’s Household of Bible Readers 
began. It was an attempt to organize a correspondence 
school of daily Bible readers on the constructive method. 
An article published in a religious paper issued in the 
city of Philadelphia in July, 1885, and written by one of 
the city pastors, awoke a very great interest on the sub- 
ject of consecutive and systematic Bible reading. This 
article, followed by a second from the same pen, and 
published in The Sunday School Times of April 10, 1886, 
reviewed and approved by the Christian press and by 
Bible educators of every name, stimulated this enthusi- 
asm and aided the work, until now, in the fourth quarter 
of its first year, with its work well in hand, and repre- 
senting nearly every state and territory in our own land, 
as well as in Canada, Mexico, and England, it is able to 
send its fraternal greetings to the Christian public, and, 
with hearty thanks for every assistance already rendered, 
challenge the approval of all, not only by its method of 
work, but also by the first year of its history as a corre- 
spondence school. 

2. A Glance at its Method.—What the Bible ggntains 
is perhaps, after all, its best claim to inspiration. But 
before it can be appreciated at its full worth the contents 
must be known. A review of the whole Bible reveals 
the fact that, like certain rocks, it is stratified. It has a 
stratum of facts—this makes up its history ; a stratum of 
devout sentiment, beautifully and artistically expressed 
—this takes the form of poetry ; a stratum of revelation 
belonging to the future, often serving as an outline of 
history when made—this is its prophecy. Again, the 
Bible is full of doctrinal truth, delivered not in the form 
of dogmatic statement, but by familiar correspondence— 
this is found in the epistles. To each of these elements— 
in mastering the contents of the Bible—due attention 
must be paid. The author of “ The Constructive Method,” 
thankful for what is ever gained by study of fragmentary 
parts of the Bible texts and bits of things, yet felt that 
greater results might be secured by regarding the Bible 
in its entirety, and by studying its particulars in the 
light of the whole. The King’s Household was organ- 
ized, and its method of work introduced, to meet this 
demand. It takes notice of every book, chapter, and 
verse of the Bible in a course of four or five years’ read- 
ing, together with individual note-making. This is 
done by dividing the whole work into five parts, as fol- 
lows: During the first year, reading its history, twenty- 
two books; second year, its poetry, five books, and the 
numerous poetical quotations and fragments in the Old 
and in the New. Testament; third year, its prophecy, 
eighteen books, including Revelation; and fourth year, 
its epistolary books, twenty-one in number. The fifth 
year is used in reviewing the entire Bible, and is supple- 
mentary to the course. The correspondence is done by 
means of slip-books issued quarterly to members of the 
Household only. These books are furnished to the 
members free, the only expense incident to membership 
being one penny per week, except where there is an evi- 
dent inability on the part of any member to meet this 
obligation, when, upon statement being made to that 
effect, all expenses are remitted. The slip-books have 
the following marked features: (1.) The calendar of sub- 
jects to be tead every week-day of the quarter, and in 
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making under each daily Bible reading. 


thirteenth week, or a review of quarter’s reading. 
advance is given for Sundays and for the whole thirteenth 
week of each quarter. (5.) A blank for certificate of 
reading to be filled out, and, together with the money 
due, to be returned to the headquarters of the Household | 
at the end ofeach quarter. 

The aim of the Household is, in short, fourfold: 1, To | 
establish daily contact with the Bible itself. 2. To care- 
fully note everything which the Bible has to say in con- 
nection in which it is said. 8. To encourage a systematic 
grasping of facts. 4. To cultivate the habit of correctly 
expressing opinions of Bible truth founded upon recent 
review of the Bible itself. 

3. A Glance at its Future Work.—The Household con- 
templates five classes in the future—one to be formed in 
October of each year. The first class (1889) is now at its 
work, and doing well. Every period of life, from ten to 
eighty years of age, is represented in this class, and every 
grade of society and condition of life. The work is so 
simple it can readily be grasped by a child, while it 
includes so much: that it furnishes food and inspiration 
to the most cultured. An entirely new class will begin 
reading on October 4, 1886. This will be known as the 
“Class of 1890.” We write now because from the 
volume of our first year’s correspondence we feel assured 
that the readers of The Sunday School Times are eagerly 
awaiting further information upon this subject. More 
than a thousand persons have been provided with slip- 
books and started in this work through our April article 
in The Sunday School Times, and, no doubt, thou- 
sands more will be ready to take up the work with us 
in the autumn, 

The King’s Household invites correspondence with 
pastors, parents, superintendents, teachers, and all indi- 
viduals wishing to unite with it, or desiring further 
information concerning it. Circles are rapidly being 
formed in churches, schools, and families. Where as 
yet no circle exists, the work may be carried on by indi- 
vidual correspondence with the headquarters of the 
Household. Let all who desire address their communi- 
cations to the King’s Household of Bible Readers, care of 
the Rev. Edwin H. Bronson, No. 5314 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia, 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—A meeting of exceptional interest and profit is 
promised in. the next annual convention of the Maine 
State Sunday-school Association, to be held at Portland, 
October 18-20. The Rev. Dr. Jesse L. Hunbut is to take 
general charge of the convention. Mr. B. F. Jacobs of 
Chicago, chairman of the International Executive Com- 
mittee, will represent the International work, and also 
participate in other exercises; and Mrs, OC. L. Harris 
(Hope Ledyard) of Brooklyn will direct the primary- 
class work. 


—Ten schools were represented at the fifty-fourth 
anniversary“of the Wethersfield and Berlin Sunday- 
school Union, which was held at Newington, Connecti- 
cut, on Tuesday, September 7. ‘ What have we done?” 
was the general topic for discussion at the morning session, 
and “ What can we do?” at the afternoon session. 
Under the latter topic, the two special questions to be 
discussed were: “‘ What can we do in training up sys- 
tematic givers?” and “ What can be done for the training 
and equipment of teachers for our Sunday-school?” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—Leaflet number twenty-seven, recently issued by the 
National Union of Primary Sabbath School Teachers, 
closes with the following suggestions to teachers, from 
Secretary Frank Hamilton: 1. Be willing. Overcome 
diffidence in the eternal interest of your scholars. 2. 
Plan the exact co-operation you desire, and explain your 
plans definitely to the parents. 8. Commence now. If 
lacking space, the best way to get it is to create the ne- 
cessity. 4. Presume upon their interest in their children. 
5. Invite to the class by calling, or by sending invitations 
by the hands of the scholars, Perhaps the reason many 
parents do not visit the primary class is that they have 
never been invited. 6. Invite to your home in groups, 
socially, and for conference on the subject. 7. Prepare 
something for the mothers in your lessons, and make them 
interesting to both child and parent. 8. Have a mothers’ 
meeting every quarter,—every week, if practicable, as is 
done in some mission schools with excellent results. 

—Some strong testimonials to the value of the work 
done by the Normal Students’ Association of the West 
London Auxiliary Sunday-school Union, appear in the 
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last number of the Sunday-school Chronicle, Of several 
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the connection in which found. (2.) A blank for note- | writers, one says that the course of study prescribed by 
(3.) Blanks for | 
Sunday review of week-day readings. (4.) Blanks i 
No 


the Association has made the progress of revelation and 
the unfolding of God’s nature and character appear in a 
new light to his mind; another, that his success in gain- 
ing and keeping the attention of a large class is largely 
due to this Association and the normal ¢lass. These 
normal students’ associations are, in reality, correspon- 
dence classes. Members are supplied with text-books on 
the subject of teaching and on the Bible, certain portions 
of which text-books are appointed for study for each 
month, and sets of printed questions are sent out monthly 
for the students to answer in writing. These answers are 
forwarded by mail to the headquarters of the auxiliaries 
of the Sunday-school Union, are corrected there, and 
are then returned to the members. A session usually 
lasts six months, 


MISSIONS. 


—Rapid progress, and a normal and promising growth 
in nearly every direction, has attended the evangelistic 
efforts of Christian missionaries in Western Turkey. At 
the Marsovan Station, during the last ten years, the num- 
ber of Protestants has increased from 1,076 to 2,012; the 
Sunday congregations, from 1,244 to 1,990; the pupils 
in the schools, from 520 to 1,186; the church-members, 
from 207 to 488; the contributions, from £87 to £503. 
At the Trebizond Station, during the past year, the Prot- 
estants have increased from 236 to 285, more than twenty 
per cent.; the scholars in the schools from 108 to 140, 
nearly thirty per cent. ; the attendance on public worship 
from 210 to 810, nearly forty-eight per cent.; and con- 
tributions from $323 to $407, or twenty-six per cent. 


—Although temporarily deprived of the active services 
of their superintendent, Mr. George Hatton—because of 
his long-continued illness,—the “St. Giles’ Christian 
Mission,” of London, has passed a busy and effective 
year. The five large Sunday-schools connected with the 
mission are conducted by 112 officers and teachers, and 
have an average attendance of about 1200 scholars. The 
branch of the mission which looks after discharged 
prisoners and released convicts is reported to have re- 
claimed no less than 4,547 criminals to paths of honesty, 
many of whom have been wontotheSaviour. An interest- 
ing illustration of the work done by the Mission may be 
seen in the following testimony of 2 sailor who became a 
Christian through the agency of the Brooke Street branch 
of the Mission. He writes on board his vessel at Hong 
Kong, China: “I was very glad to receive your kind 
letter out here in China, I would have written to you 
before, but my eyes have been so bad, because some of 
my shipmates have been throwing at me because I would 
lead a godly life; and stand up for my Saviour; but, thank 
the Lord! he has helped me through it all And now I 
am so glad to hear you are getting on so well in Brooke 
Street. I am glad to hear that dear Mr. Hatton has 
turned a public house into a house of God, where sinners 
can hear about Jesus. I am so glad that I came inte 
Brooke Street, and that you and Mr. Mace spoke to me, 
It is now three years and six months since I gave my 
heart to the Lord, and thank the Lord I ever came into 
Brooke Street school! I am trying to do a little for my 
Master out here in China from January 1, 1885, to July 
7, 1885. I can reckon about 120 temperance men in my 
ship, and out of them ninety have been to me to find out the 
only true way in serving my heavenly Father, and have 
found him.” Much destitution and much distress among 
the poor of London was relieved by the Mission during 
the year. The Mission is supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, and £1,500 is said to be needed, before the close 
of the summer, to carry on the work successfully. 


—The national Christian Jewish movement in Besaa- 
rabia, and chiefly in Kishiner, under the leadership of 
Joseph Rabinowitz, a learned lawyer, has led to results 
which have agreeably surprised all friends of Christian 
missionary effort in the densely populated Jewish dis- 
tricts of Southeastern Europe. The movement under 
Rabinowitz does not seem to have been connected with 
previous missionary work in those regions, but appears 
to have sprung primarily from a reaction against the 
excessive legalism which characterized the Jews of 
Southeastern Europe for centuries. This reaction found 
expression, at the end of the last century, in the leader- 
ship of a prominent Jew named Baal Shem. While 
many of the Jews of Western Europe were following 
Moses Mendelssohn in his rationalizing “ reformation ” 
and in the establishment of what is known now as “ mod- 
ern Judaism,” the opposite tendency gained ground in 
the East under Baal Shem, whose motto was, “We must 
consecrate our whole lives to God.” He was successful 


in his efforts, and at the time of his death his followers 
numbered more than half a million; and at the presdus 
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time the number of so-called “ Chasidic,” 
r “pious,” Jews is three and a half 
millions, embracing nearly all the Jews of 
Southeastern Europe. They are marked 
by excessive devotion—even extending to 
austerity—in worship, and by piety in their 
lives, It is among this class of Jews that 
the movement of Rabinowitz has been 
successful, A recent writer in The 
Independent, after stating these facts, 
concludes his account of the movement as 
follows : 
“The peculiar religious views of this people, 
expecially their earnest expectation of a Mes- 
siah, have prepared the way providentially for 


the work now being done among them. Reports | 


all agree that it is Professor [Franz] Delitzsch’s 
Hebrew translation of the New Testament that 
has been the chief means of directing these 
thoughts into the right channel. Since 1877 no 
less than forty thousand copies of this book have 
been published, the great majority being circu- 
lated among the Jews of Southeastern Europe. 
It is eagerly read, especially in secret. The 


missionary Faber [sent on a special mission to | 


these people by the Leipzig Judaic Institute] 
met with four young men who had committed 
the whole translation to memory. It must be 
remembered that in those districts the Hebrew 
is not at all a dead language, but is the only 
idiom :used for literary purposes... Twenty 
papers are published there in classical Hebrew, 
and more than thirty in the Jargon Hebrew. 
The reception given the preaching of the gospel 
in the national form of this movement has been 
and is wonderful. The first sermon of Rabino- 
“witz was listened to by an audience of four 
thousand; it was telegraphed to Odessa, and 
there published, and the-last copies of the issue 
containing the sermon sold for a rouble apiece. 
The movement is growing steadily and hope- 
fully, both internally and externally. A rela- 
tive of the leader, named Lichtenstein, is now 
in Leipzig preparing a Hebrew commentary on 
the whole of the New Testament. One of the 
most serious obstacles in the way is the attitude 
of the Russian Government. While it recog- 
nizes the faith of the Jewish Christian as a 
religio licita, it forbids the circulation of the 
Bible, and all distributors of this New Testament 
make themselves liable to fine und imprison- 
ment. ‘A petition has been handed in to the 
ezar to permit the free circulation of the Bible; 
and when this is secured, the prospects for a 
rich harvest for Christianity among these pecu- 
liar Eastern Jews will be better than ever,” 


TEMPERANCE. 


—At least oneof the Micronesian Islands 
is determined to banish intoxicating liq- 
uors from its shores, The vigorous pro- 
hivition measures passed, within a year, 
by the authorities of Ebon, one of the 
Marshall Islands, are spoken of by Dr. 
Charles H. Wetmore in his report of the 
“visit of friendly counsel, medical assis- 
tance, and cheer” which he made to 
Micronesia near the beginning of the 
present year, under the direction of the 
Hawaiian Board of Missions. The report 
has just appeared in The Missionary Her- 
ald. Hesays: 


“Fifteen days of delightful sailing brought 
us to Jaluij, where we learned that the Ger- 
mans had taken possession of the Marshall 
Islands, They had also fined the Ebon church 
five hundred dollars for breaking (?) their treaty 
law of 1878 with them, by interfering with 
traders in their sales of spirituous liquors to 
Germans. So, as ‘might makes right,’ the 
natives paid half of the required sum and 
became responsible for the balance. While 
these things were pending, the Ebon chiefs 
passed certain laws relative to the sale or drink- 
ing of intoxicating liquors, from which I quote 
as follows: ‘1. It is unlawful for any chief or 
native on this island to be drunken or to drink 
any kind of intoxicating liquors.’ A fine of 
from ten to forty dollars was to be imposed 
upon any who might break this law. ‘4. All 
foreigners who are living on thisisland of Ebon, 
all captains with their ships’ crews calling 
here, are hereby notified that if any foreigner 
residing here, or any captain calling here from 
whatever country, shall sell, or give, or cause 
to be sold or given, any kind of intoxicating 
liquor to any chief or natives here, he shall be 
held guilty, and shall pay a fine of forty dol- 
lara. in refusal of payment, then their respeo- 














tive trading-stations, or on shall be under 
a taboo law.’ The Germans acceded to it.” 


PERSONAL. 

—Mr. Ira D. Sankey, the faithful co- 
worker of Mr. Dwight L. Moody, has gone 
to Europe for a two months’ trip. Mr. 
Sankey has a home in many hearts on both 
sides of the water, and he is as sure of a 
warm welcome. in England, as he can be of 
one in this country when he returns. 


| 
—For years, one of the closest and most | 4 Boox ro HeLe rs ReaviNe THE Bree INTO LIFE, 


appreciative readers of The Sunday School 
Times has been the Rev. Thomas L. Ship- 
man, of Jewett City, Connecticut, who has 
just died, at the age of eighty-cight. 
Among the earliest memories of the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times are recollec- 


tions of sermons preached, in the pulpit of | 


his boyhood home, by this genial, hearty, 
Bible-loving, and Christ-exemplifying man 
of God; and down to the latest weeks of 
the good man’s life the influence of his 
winsome character and of his bright mind 
was a source of stimulus and of cheer to 
him who thus first felt itso long ago. Mr. 
Shipman was a frequent and an always 
welcome contributor to the department of 
Open Letters, with his keen comments and 
his practical suggestions. His latest writ- 
ing in this line was in testimony of the 
gain of well-filled scrap-books; and his 
letter it was which started the recent dis- 
cussion on that theme. Indeed, a letter 
from him, with added suggestions, is still 
awaiting publication. Mr, Shipman was, 
at the time of his death, one of the oldest 
Congregational clergymen of Connecticut, 
and one of the best loved. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 78,000 
copics, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates, 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous ex- 
haustion. Dr.Geo. McKnight, Hannibal, N.Y., 
says: “I have used it in cases of nervous ex- 
haustion, with quite satisfactory results.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Gazette (London) says: “ Lundborg’s Edenia 

= a perfume which has no equal. Among the aristoc- 

it has taken the place of every other scent, and 

alt adies of any pretension to social standing invari- 
ably use it.” 
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Bor 10 cents 
We will send you five consecutive numbers of 
the national organ of the 


W.C. T. U. 


You will not regret. The trial offer is good 
eS, a ers and October only. Address 


161 8 usa Street, Sign. mi, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


GOLDEN TEXT DESIGNS 


for the primary class. Pretty and attractive. <A dif- 

ferent design for each Sunday, with the GOLDEN 
TEXT printed on it. er are just the things to 
lease the little ones, Addre: 
ILLIAM H. HART, JR.. 242 Chestnut St.. Phila., Pa. 
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A New Illustrated Religious Book, 


Adapted to large sales among intelligent families in- 
terested in recent methods of realistic Bible a. is 
now ready. Educated young women make the most 

i canvassers for it. Send for Sooriptivs cir- 


term: 
tbs, HOWARD, & HULBERT, .. Publishers, 
27 _ Park Place, New York 


V AC ATION EXPENSES. Teachers, stu- 
dents, ministers, housekeepers, 

men and women everywhere, who wish to easily meet 
rt expenses of a /ong or short vacation, should address 
3 H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUCHT. 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET. 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, - “Pa. 


A A PAGE SUNDAY-SCHOOL Catal 


cules 











Free. Library books, Scripture text cords, 








and suppliesof all kinds. The most complete 
list ever issued, giving retail and net prices. 
The Pilgrim Teacher, Edited b 
PILGRIM A. E. Dunning and M. C, Heserd. 
fer. The balance of 1886 and all of 
1887 for 65c. Cong. S.S. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston & Chicago. 
AMER. TRACT SOCIETY, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
Tux ScHOLaRs’ patent lathe dest, Sample free. 
H. Gannett, Boston, 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St., N. Y 
A monthly magazine, Special of- 

S.S. LIBRARIES. price. Guioguessee 

Founded by Time. Mass, 
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MEDITATIONS OF A PARISH PRIEST. 


"hres GHTs BY JosePH Roux. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
1.25, 


“These ‘Thoughts’ have caused a perfect excite 
ment of enthusiasm in France among thinkers the 
most various, all of whom. with one accord, have 
done homage ‘to the little book, whose richness Of first- 
hand thoughts have equally ‘charmed and amazed 
them.” — Blachwood’s Magazine, 


. ST. JOHN'S EVE. 


By Nixoualr V. Gocon, author of “Taras Bulba.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


A selection of stories from “ Evenings at the Farm” 
and “St. Petersburg Stories,” showing the marvelous 
pe Awd ~ wild grace, and flavor of this remarkable 


ae SILENT TIMES. 


By the Rev. J. 
top, $1. 25. 


GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 


By Saran K. Bowron, author of “ Poor Boys who 
‘Became Famous.” With portraits of Mrs. Stowe, 
Helen Hunt, oy Alcott, and other noted women. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM. 


By the author of * ‘Birchwood” and “Fitch Club.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A Book for Every Household. 


Agents wanted to sell 
Scriptures for Young Readers, 


arranged and edited by Professors Bartlett and 
Peters, of the Episcopal Divinity School in 
Philadelphia. 

Part I., complete in itself, crown octavo, beau- 
tifully printed, cloth extra, $1.50. 

The work has received the cordial commen- 
dation of leading clergymen and scholars in the 
different denominations, sueh as Bishops Pot- 
ter, Stevens, and Doane, Dr. Crosby, Dr. Way- 
land, Professor Toy, ete. 

Liberal terms to agents, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


OCKET LESSON NOTES. 


By Rev. and Mrs. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 
Fourth quarter, only 10 cents, as sample. 


F i Oc tober 1 through 1887, 15 months, ONLY 
N’'TS, for introduction. Contains many valu- 
pt he ede es not found in any other lesson help. Try it. 


POCKET LESSON QUARTERLY, 


for scholars, 5 cents each for sample or in quantities, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 & 12 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
San AQDRESS:GN-APOSTAL ANG RECEIVE 
NS ICTORIAL of A hewn 
>) CATALOGUE MAGAZINES 
Bi BOOKS HOM D LOTHROP & CO BOSTON 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO SELL 
MANY 


In toaiing, writeg, and speaking. Large 12mo. Md 
le By mail, N.'TIBBALS & SONS, New Yor 


rus Book BUYER. A Monthly Illustrated 
Summary of Literature. 812 year. Each num- 
ber contains portrait of a w ell-known author, special 
articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
etc. Sample copy, 10cts. CharlesScribner’s Sons, N. Y; 


} OUGITTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Bos 
Pablishers. Send for Portrait Catalog. 


MAPS for §. 8. shaititSt'iat Soo?” 
Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


Is a Copying Book and Press combined. It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, $1 by mail, post- 
paid. Agevts wanted in over, town. Send for descrip- 
tive circular. A. BUSILNELL, General Agent, 105 
8. 4th Street, ‘Philadelphia. 


QW TO BUILD HOUSES 
_A book giving plans and Specitications for 


25 houses of all sizes, from 2 rooms up, sent, 
cena upon receipt of 25 cents. 


OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose St., New York. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAKER. 


Price, 50 cents. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


‘““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ht. MILLER, D.D. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well asthe 


advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The School Times, 











FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


MR. MOODY’S METHOD WITH 
INQUIRERS. 


[The Rev. W. F. Crafts, in The Independent. ] 
Perhaps the most interesting sessions of 


'the Northfield Evangelistic Conference 


were those in which Mr. Moody discussed 
the after-meeting, and answered questions 
as to his method of treating various classes 
of inquirers. 

For those who deny the divinity of 
Christ, he would quote the following texts : 
1 Corinthians 15 : 47; 1 John 5: 20;17: 
3; Mark 14 : 60-65. In John 5: 21, Christ 
claimed honor equal to the Father. In 
Matthew 18 : 20 and 28 : 20, he claimed to 
be omnipresent; in Matthew 28 : 18, to be 
omnipetent. In Mark 2:7, we find him 
forgiving sins. In John 9: 24, he allowed 
himself to be worshipped. Angels (Rev. 
22: 8,9) and good men (Acts 14: 13-15) 
protested against such worship. Other 
passages from the eighth and fifteenth chap- 
ters of Matthew were quoted. “ God-man” 
explains all these passages. Sometimes he 
spoke as God; sometimes as man. 

Another class of inquirers referred to 
was those who feel too weak to undertake 
a Christian life. One says, “I feel as weak 
as water.” Thank God! then you are just 
where he can do something for you. 
Romans 5:6 is an assurance that those 
who are “ without strength” are the very 
ones for whom “ Christ died.” The ambas- 
sador is strong because of the government 
that backs him. 

Another class of inquirers are those who 
are waiting for feeling. Tell them it was 
not how the negroes felt in 1868, but. the 
proclamation, that proved them free. He- 
brews 2: 1 assures us that faith comes not 
by feeling, but by hearing and reading 
God’s proclamation, In traveling, a man 
often gets turned around. The sun seems 
to set in the east. If he goes by feeling, he 
will go astray. He seeks knowledge rather, 
and follows it in spite of a feeling that 
points the other way. A woodchopper in 
the winter woods does not sit down on a 
log, and say, “I’m going to wait here until 
I get warmed up.” He goes to work. A 
voice in the audience cited two passages as 
sceming to some to warrant the idea that 
feeling is a necessary part of faith: “With 
the heart man believeth.” “ If thou believ- 
est with all thine heart, thou mayest.” Mr. 
Moody’s answer to this question only of the 
many he received was unsatisfactory ; but 
it was suggested by another question from 
the audience that the word “heart” in 
these passages, and most others, refers to 
the whole “inward man,”—the mind, not 
to the emotions distinctively. To the ques- 
tion, “ Would you teach an inquirer to de- 
pend on his feelings, or the Bible?” Mr. 
Moody gave swift answer, “The Bible, 
every time. The Devil can play on my 
feelings like a harp. I’ve seen men crying 
for feeling, anxious to be anxious.” 

“Tn Scotland, a young man who wanted 
to be a Christian was taken out by his 
father, and pointed to a toad, and asked, 
‘Do you feel as worthless as that toad?’ 
‘No.’ ‘Then you are not worthy to come.’ 
Not until he could say ‘ Yes’ to that ques- 
tion was he led into the church. Then the 
story was put in a book, to show how aman 
must feel before he can begin a Christian 
life.” Another voice interposed a question 
whether repentance did not include “ godly 
sorrow.” “Godly sorrow,” said Mr. Moody, 
“is the sorrow of the godly over their sins, 
A sinner can’t have godly sorrow. I had 
no great sorrow when I began a Christian 
life. It was after I was converted that my 
conscience became sensitive and tender. 
Before that, I could swear without any 
compunctions of conscience; but after that, 
a half-spoken oath caused me days of keen- 
est grieh What is repentance? It means 
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turning. 
the wrong direction, I am to turn about. | 
God commands mén to turn. 
defines repentance: ‘ Attention! 
Right about face! March!’ 
not to wait for sorrow or anything else.” 

Again and again he insisted, in response | 
to questions from those who could not 


Halt! 


easily separate repentance from sorrow, | ‘ 


that the inquirer is not to seek sorrow, but | 
the Saviour. 

To those who are “afraid they will sin 
after they become Christians,” 1 John 2: 1 | 
was to be given: “If any man sin, we 
have an Advocate with the Father,” which | | 
was written to Christians. No believer is | 
to make provision for sinning; but God has. 

When one is met who has ¢ome into 
darkness shortly after conversion, it may | 
always be assumed that it is due to one or 
both of two causes. The inquirer. has been 
ashamed to go home and confess his new 
purpose to his friends, or he has remem- 
bered some enemy whom he has been un- 
willing to forgive. Read to such, Romans 
10:9 to rebuke their fear, and Matthew 
18 ; 21-35 to rebuke their hatred. 


To those who do not see that unbelief is 
the greatest sin, read 1 John 5: 9 to show 
that it is “ giving God the lie.” The man 
who calls you a liar could hardly commit 
a greater offense against you. What, then, 
of those who make Goda liar? When a 
man said to me in the inquiry-room, “I 
can’t believe,” I answered, “ Whom?” He 
replied, with embarrassment, “You don’t 
understand me. I have intellectual diffi- 
culties. I can’t believe.” Again I said, 
“Whom?” At last, seeing it was not a 
thing, but God, that he had disbelieved, he 
was led to faith. Challenge those who 
“‘can’t believe” to show a broken promise 
of God. A‘man charged me with preach- 
ing the pernicious doctrine that a man is 
saved by simply believing that a man’s life 
is affected by what he believes. A ques- 
tion as to what he would do if he was led 
to believe that the building in which they 
were was on fire, was enough to show that 
a man’s conduct was affected by what he 
believed. 

To those who stumbled over the doctrine 
of instantaneous conversion, Mr. Moody 
would read the passages that speak of con- 
version as a “gift.” Surely a “gift” can 
be instantaneously received. Show them 
also the passages that call conversion a 
“life.” There is surely a moment when 
“life” begins, Read to them, also, 1 John 
5:1. Never tell a man he’s converted. 
When he has been instructed, and has be- 
come submissive, get him om his knees 
beside you, and pray for him, and get him 
to pray aloud for himself,—if nothing more, 
to repeat the Syro-phenician’s victorious 
prayer, “ Lord, help me,” or the prayer of 
the publican. 

In response to the question, “ How can 
the ‘ belief’ of faith be shown to be more 
than intellectual belief?” Mr. Moody de- 
fined faith as “assent and consent,” the 
latter bringing in the will in submission. 
“We need,” exclaimed Mr. Moody, “more 
preaching to the human will. Thereshould 
be three kinds of services,—one kind for 
worship, another for teaching (of which 
there should be more in the pulpits on 
Sunday morning), another for appeal to the 
unsaved; for which last, Sunday night is 
the best in the week. Nothing else should 
be allowed to crowd out the Sunday even- 
ing gospel sermon, which should always 
be followed by an after-meeting, to draw 
the net. How often, after a powerful ser- 
mon, when souls are all ready to decide, 
there comes, in place of drawing the net, 
the cold announcement, ‘If there is any 
one here greatly concerned about his soul, 
Ishall be glad to see him in my study next 
Friday night.’ A better use of the ‘if’ is 
to say, ‘If there is any one who cannot 








remain to the after-meeting, he can pass 


“BS 








r | Sais 
When I find myself driving in | out while we sing; but we Soaisk ian than of mischief or exhibition of levity in one 


| especially to remain; namely, Christians | child will put the others into such a trifling 


| few will go out. 
inquiry meeting to gratify some of their 
| members; but in some such fashion as this: 

After the benediction, the pastor and ses- 


| Sion will be in the adjoining room; and if 


any one is greatly concerned about his 


| soul, we shall be glad to talk and pray 


with him.’ You might as well summon 
| him before a justice of the peace. One 
will go before a session when he is ready 
to join the church, but not as a trembling 
inquirer. When no one responds, the 


| pastor says profoundly, ‘I told you so. 


These after-meetings will not work in our 
church.’ ” 

Mr. Moody commended as various meth- 
ods for various localities and degrees of 
interest, the inquiry-room, the altar, “ ris- 
ing for prayers” while the invitation is 
softly sung,—any way by which the will 
may act in decision and open confession. 
When the interest is strong, and there is a 
smaller room adjoining the audience-room, 
he would have inquirers invited (with 
workers) into that, while others remain in 
the main room to pray. In other cases, 
all might be kept in the main room, the 
serious persons being reached by Chris- 
tians going to them for conversation and 
prayer, with or without the invitation to 
make their decision and confession by ris- 
ing. Workers may be prepared for inquiry 
work by devoting prayer-meetitig services 
and Sunday morning services, for a few 
weeks, to this work, 

Mr. Moody was kept on this topic much 
longer than he intended by the questions 
which were showered upon him. It is 
evident that no topic yet presented is of 
equal practical interest to the Conference 
to this of the after-meeting. 





ORDER IN A CLASS DEPENDS 
UPON THE TEACHER. 


{From The American Church Sunday School 
e Magazine.) 

Some classes have teachers who care 
nothing for order in thought, dress, conduct, 
or work. Let the school session begin 
sharply on time, and it discovers some 
teachers who are never present at the open- 
ing. One meets a friend in the vestibule, 
and stops to talk over the things that have 
occurred since they last met, and when the 
bell rings, rushes in, stumbles over the 
ends of the forms, cannot find a service- 
book, grows hot and angry with the con- 
fusion and hurry of making up lost time, 
and does not get down to effective work 
that whole session. Another teacher 
makes a late start, and is chasing the lost 
minutes all day, and in the chase creating 
confusion at every turn by the bustle and 
worry of crowding too many duties to- 
gether. The want of punctuality is a 
species of disorder that invites into its 
company every other tangle and jumble. 
The class catches confusion from the flus- 
tered manner of the teacher, and ten little 
flurries start up to make matters worse. 

There is a manner about some nervous 
teachers which acts upon their pupils as 
the wind acts upon the chips and straws 
which get caught in the eddying gusts on 
the highway. It is morally fatal to the 
young to be tossed by teachers whose man- 
ners are as “choppy” as the waves in the 
English Channel, and these fussy teachers 
are all the worse for a late start. Nothing 
is better for getting a calm attitude of mind 
or body than to give one’s self a good margin 
of time by an early start for the school. 
Coming in after the class has gotten to- 
gether very likely finds a gale of mischief 
either brewing or under full headway. 
Children are started on a down track with 
very little to upset them, and a piece 


As a soldier | who desire that souls may be saved, and | mood that even though it may be sup- 
| all who have the faintest wish to be saved.’ 


| pressed after the teacher drops in, it will 


‘They are | If the sermon has not tired the people out, | be very likely every now and then to dis- 
Some preachers try the | hearten the serious worker by a giggle that 


no amount of youthful self-control can 
restrain after the spirit of fun is once 
aroused. ... Every teacher is a model for 
good or bad. Pupilsin an art school enjoy 


| drawing from natural objects more than 


| copying flat outlines from pictures, What- 
| ever stands out in bold relief is immedi- 








ately caught and reproduced; and the 
blacker the shadows, the easier and more 
rapid will be the pupil’s repetition of the 
object. 

The pupils in Sunday-school uncon- 
sciously model after the teacher’s man- 
ner and actions more quickly than they 
take in the teaching ; and just as the dark- 
est shadows are most easily Caught, so the 
most prominent faults of the teacher are 
the points most likely to be copied by the 
pupils. This is why the unpunctual teacher 
gets an unpunctual class, why the lack of 
method in the head is reflected in the dis- 
orderly habits of the members; and this, 
too, is the reason that noisy teachers will 
always have noisy classes, 

Primarily, no doubt, the class is the seat 
of disturbance in a school; and without 
order in the class, the school must be a 
pandemonium, Every teacher must look 
first at the order of his or her own class, 
before laying any blame on the general 
management of the superintendent. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD, 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD, 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies, No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GLAD REFRAIN 


Is OUR 
NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONC BOOK. 
Only 625.00 per 100 copies. 
TRY rT: 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


ames OF TIRAISE 


NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, Species s08) rcov. 25c. 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau S frost, Now Xork. 
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HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED. 
With Words and Music. 


aa By the use of smaller type, the 426 
Songs have been condensed into 304 pages, 
but the same order is preserved as in the 
original issue. 








40 Cents in Tinted Paper Covers. 
45 Cents in Boards. 
50 Cents in Limp Cloth. 
Add 5 cents each if ordered by mail. 





The price of this favorite work is now se 
low that it can be adepted everywhere. 


Former editions still published at old prices. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, | THE JOHN CHURCH (0., 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI, O. 








For CHOIRS 


A Low Priced Collection of Music. 


IDEAL ANTHEMS 


BY H. P. DANKS. 
The great success of Mr. Danks’ church musto 


renders ba ears page any comment as to the merié 
of this collection ‘he Anthems are all entirely new 
and adapted to the wants of all denominations, as 
Services, Opening Pieces, Collection Pieces, etc., and 
available for Chorus or Gnartet Choirs. 

The pieces are from Easy to Medium Grade, with 
the organ part on separate staff, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of the player's reading all the parts 
at once, asin tho old style, 

“IpEAL ANTHEMS”’ contains 64 pages, octavo size, 
handsomely bound in paper 


Fien. 85 cents cach by mall, Roatpalé 5 


$8.60 a dozen by 0 aid. 
CP SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


PUBLISHED DY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. GINGINNAT!, 0 


And19 East 16th Street, New York City. 
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Welcome Songs for Sunday-schools, 
Words and music, costs but $5.00 per 100 copies. Large 
enough collection for any school. ee prcreviy = num 
bers issued. a for sample co ee for each 
number, REVELL, Pub isher, ‘Gblenee. 
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FOR PRAYER-MEETING USE. 


Spiritual Songs for Social Worship. 
Prices ; 60 cents with tunes; 20 cents without. Send 


for samples to THE CENTURY CO., New York, , 


MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


1529 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Plate and 50 Visit- 
ing Cards, $1.00. WwW edding Invitations, Paper and 
Envelopes, Samples and prices on application. . - 
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PUBLISHER'S DE PARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include — oes 









¥rom | to 4 copies, one year 2.00 each, 
+ 5 to 9 copies ine 
* 10t0 19 cople im | 
20 copies or over...... meme ae 
Three or six months at the same sche goby mary rate. 
‘To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 


regular rates, one additional copy free. 


‘The papers for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
ofiice, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
post-office, and others in the ey school get theirs 


trom another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to wnife in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

‘rhe papers for a club, whether going in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 

club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
o ription. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other 
#on than the one who sent the previous subscript on, 
such pernen will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS:—Ky a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of haying but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
iit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be #1. nd od 
copy, on condition that the order for the pepere 
accompanied by a statement that the number o Sabian 
ordered in the Club is not Jess than the fall number of 
teachers in the school, ‘This does not mean that every 
teacher raust mages A be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers. Persons who sre not teach- 
ers, may be asked to Join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required 1number, ay be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Zeachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONE in making such a@ stutement of 
the nwinber of teachers in a school, For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a schvol, two of whom 
belong to one household, 5 three to another, the 
elub Sy pee need not be for more than ‘four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools. 

Knough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application, 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher wil — (ina 
penis to one address) any number of cop es each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for "tustance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. ore and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, k. will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for ‘f he Sunday School Times (the @ paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
weribers) at the follow ing rates :— 





.) rom : Ha 4 copies, 108. each, 
8s.6da, “ 
Tt) coplen tH upwards, 7a6a * 


When a number of copies are thus taken, the papers 
will be sent either singly to the individual addresses, 
grins a package to one address, whichever may be pre- 

red by tbe subscribers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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LYRIC OF ACTION. 
[Paul Hamilton Hayne.] 


’Tis the part of a coward to brood 
O’er the past that is withered and dead : 
What a the heart’s roses are ashes and 
ust ? 
What though the heart’s music be fled ? 
Still shine the grand heavens o’erhead, 
Whence the voice of an angel thrills clear on 
the soul, 
“Gird about thee thine armor, press on to the 
goal!” 


If the faults or the crimes of thy youth 
Are a burden too heavy to bear, 

What hope can rebloom on the desolate waste 
Of a jealous and craven despair ? 
Down, down with the fetters of fear! 

In ser ‘strength of thy valor and manhood 


With the “faith that illumes and the will that 
defies. 


“Too late!” through God’s infinite world, 
From his throne to life’s nethermost fires— 
“Too late!” is a phantom that flies at the dawn 

Of the soul that repents and aspires. 
If pure thou hast made thy desires 
There’ 4 no a the strong wings of emertels 
may gal 
Which in striving to reach thou shalt strive for 
in vain, 


Then up to the contest of fate 
Unbound by the past, which is dead ! 
What Sengs the heart’s roses are ashes and 
dust ? 
What though the heart’s music be fled ? 
Still shine the fair heavens o’erhead ; 
And sublime as the angel who rules in the sun 
Beams the i! of peace when the conflict 
is won 





UNROLLING THE MUMMY OF 
SETEE LI. 


[From Professor Maspero’s Official Report. Trans 
lated for’i‘he London Times. ] 


The year eighteen hundred and eighty- 
six, the ninth of June, corresponding with 
the seventh day of Ramadan, thirteen 
hundred and three of the Hegira. 

In the presence of General Stephenson, 
commanding the English army of occupa- 
tion, Garnier de Heldevvier, Agent and 
Consul-General for Belgium in Egypt, 
General Count Della Sala Pasha and 
Madame Della Sala, Eugéne Grébaut, 
Director-General of the excavations and 
antiquities of Egypt, Dr. Fouquet, of the 
Faculty of Medicine, Paris, Insinger, and 
Hervé Basil: 

By the assistance of M. M. Gaston Mas- 
pero, late Director-General of the excava- 
tions.and antiquities of Egypt, Emil 
Brugsch Bey, Keeper, and Urbain Bouri- 
ant, Assistant-Keeper of the Museum of 
Boulak, the two mummies which in the 
printed catalogue bear the numbers 5,227 
and 5,232, both discovered in the hiding- 
place’ at "Dayr el Bahari, were unban- 
daged in the room known as the “Salle 
Copte.”... 

he mummy case No. 5,232 contained 
the mummy of Seti I., second king of the 
XIXth Dynasty, and father of Rameses I1., 
as testified by the official entries of the 
year, VI. and XVI. of Hrihor and the 
year X. of Pinotem I. inscribed upon 
the lid. The arrangement of the various 
winding-sheets and bandages was the same 
as upon the mummy of Rameses II. At 
about midway of the total thickness of the 
wrappings there occurred two lines of hie- 
ratic inscriptions in black ink, stating that 
“in the year 9, the second month of Pert 
the season of seed-time], the sixteenth 
ay, was the day of re-clothing the King 
Men-ma-ra [Seti I.], to whom be life, 
health, and strength.” Another inscrip- 
’_| tion, written on one of the smaller ban- 
dages, adds that the linen used for the 
king’s wrappings was supplied by the 
First Prophet of Amen Menkhopirri in 
his 6th year; so giving the date of the 
latest restoration of the king’s funerary 
wrappings. The body presents much the 
same appearance as that of Rameses II. 
It is long, fleshless, of a yellow-black 
color, and has the arias crossed upon the 
breast. The head was covered with a 
mask of fine linen, blackened with bitu- 
men, which it was necessary to remove 
with the scissors. M. Alexandre Barsanti, 
upon whom that delicate operation de- 
volved, removed this shapeless mass and 
brought to view the most beautiful mum- 
my-head ever seen within the walls of 
the museum. The sculptors of Thebes 
and Abydos did not flatter the Pharaoh 
when they gave him that delicate, sweet, 
and smiling profile which is the ad- 
miration of travelers. After a lapse of 





thirty-two centuries, the mummy retains 
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the same expression which characterized 
the features of the living man. Most 
striking of all, when compared with the 
mummy of Rameses IT., is the astonishing 
resemblance between the father and son. 
The nose, mouth, chin, in short, all the fea- 
tures,are thesame; but in the father they are 
more refined, more intelligent, more spirit- 
ual, than’ when reproduced in the son. 
Seti-I. is, as it were, the idealized type of 
Rameses II. He must have died at an 
advanced age. The head is shaven, the 
eyebrows are white, the condition of the 
body points to considerably more than 
threescore years of life, thus confirming 
the opinion of the learned, who have at- 
tributed a long reign to this king. The 
body is healthy and vigorous, notwith- 
standing the knotty state of the fingers, 
which bear evident traces of gout. The 
mouth is filled with some kind of paste, 
but the two teeth which are visible are 
white and well preserved. 





ON THE STUDY OF SCIENCE. 
[From an address by Sir John Lubbock, at Birming- 
ham, England. | 

In the first place, science adds immensely 
to the.interest and happiness of life. It is 
altogether a mistake to regard science as 
dry or prosaic. The technical works, 
descriptions of species, etc., bear the same 
relations to science as dictionaries to liter- 
ature. Mackay more justly exclaims: 


Blessings on Science! When the earth seemed 


0 

When Faith grew doting, and our reason cold, 
’Twas she discovered that the world was young, 
And taught a language to its lisping tongue. 
Occasionally, indeed, it may destroy some 
poetical myth of antiquity, such as the 
ancient Hindoo explanation of rivers, that 
“Indra dug out their beds with his thun- 
derbolts, and sent them forth by long con- 
tinuous paths.” But the real causes of 
natural phenomena are far more striking, 
and contain more real poetry, than those 
which have occurred to the untrained 
imagination of mankind. Botany, for 
instance, is by many regarded as a dry 
science. Without it one might admire 
flowers and trees as one may admire a great 
man or beautiful woman whom one meets 
in acrowd; but it is as astranger. The 
botanist, on the contrary—nay, 1 will not 
say the botanist, but one with even a slight 
knowledge of that delightful science— 
when he goes out into the woods (whether 
they present the delicate tracery of winter, 
the tender green of spring, the richness of 
summer, or the glory of autumn) or into 
any. of those fairy forests which we call 
fields, finds himself welcomed by a glad 
company of friends, every one with some- 
thing interesting to tell. Dr. Johnson 
said that, in his opinion, when you had 
seen one green field you had seen them 
all; and even a greater than Johnson, 
Socrates, the very type of intellect without 
science, said he was always anxious to 
learn, and from fields and trees he could 
learn nothing. It has, I know, been said 
that botanists 


Love not the flower they pluck and know it not, 
And all their botany is but Latin names. 


Contrast this, however, with the language 
of one who would hardly claim to bea 
master in botany, though he is certainly a 
loving student. 

“Consider [says Ruskin] what we owe 
to the meadow grass, to the covering of the 
dark ground by that glorious enamel, by 
the companies of those soft, countless, and 
peaceful spears of the field! Follow but 
for a little time the thought of all that we 
ought to recognize in those words. All 
spring and summer is in them—the walks 
by silent scented paths, the rest in noon- 
day heat, the joy of the herds and flocks, 
the power of all shepherd life and medita- 
tion; the life of the sunlight upon the 
world, falling in emerald streaks and soft 
blue shadows, when else it would have 
struck on the dark mould or scorching 
dust ; pastures beside the pacing brooks, 
soft banks and knolls of lowly hills, thymy 
slopes of down overlooked by the blue 
line of lifted sea; crisp lawns all dim with 
early dew, or smooth in evening warmth 
of barred sunshine, dinted by happy feet, 
softening in their fall the sound of loving 
voices.” Even if it be true that science 
was dry when it was buried in huge folios, 
that is certainly no longer the case now; 
and Lord Chesterfield’s wise wish, that 
Minerva might have three graces as well 
as Venus, has been amply fulfilled. 

The study of natural -history indeed 
seems destined to replace the loss of what 
is par excellence termed “sport,” engraven 
in us as it is by the operation of thousands 
of years, during which man lived greatly 
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on the produce of the chase, Game is 
gradually becoming “small by degrees 
and beautifully less.’ Our prehistoric 
ancestors hunted the mammoth, the woolly- 
haired: rhinoceros, and the !Irish elk; the 
ancient Britons had the wild ox, the deer, 
and the wolf. Still we have the hare, the 
partridge, and the fox; but even these are 
beocnthe scarcer, and must be preserved 
first, in order that they may be killed after- 
wards. Some of us even now—and more, 
no doubt, will hereafter—satisfy instincts, 
essentially of the same origin, by the study 
of birds, or insects, or even infusoria,—of 
creatures which more than make up by 
their variety what they want in size. 

It is really astonishing how little we 
know of the beautiful world in which we 
live. Mr. Norman Lockyer tells us that, 
while traveling on a scientific mission in 
the Rocky Mountains, he was astonished 
to meet a very aged French abbe, and 
could not help showing his surprise. The 
abbe observed this, and, in the course of 
conversation, explained his presence in 
that distant region. “ You were [he 
said], I easily saw, surprised to find me 
here. The fact is, that some months ago 
I was very ill. My physicians gave me 
up; and, in fact, one morning I thought 
myself that I was already in the arms of 
the Bon Dieu, and I fancied the angels 
came and asked me: ‘ Well, M. 1’ Abbé, 
and how did you like the beautiful world 
you have just left?’ ‘And then it occurred 
to me that I, who had been all my life 
preaching about heaven, had seen almost 
nothing of the world in which I was living. 
I determined, therefore, if it pleased Provi- 
dence to spare me, to see something of this 
world; andsohere Iam.” Few of us are 
free, however much we might wish it, to 
follow the example of the worthy abbe. 
But, although it may not be possible for 
us to visit the Rocky Mountains; and, 
though I do not by any means say that 
descriptions é6f voyages and travels are 
equal to the voyages and travels them- 
selves, they are the next best; nay, though 
it may seem paradoxical, that there are 
some cases in which I am not sure they are 
not better. It is, no doubt, a great privi- 
lege to visit Canada, or to travel say in 
Mexico or Peru, or to cruise among the 
Pacific Islands; but in some respects the 
narratives of early travelers, the histories 
of Prescott, or the voyages of Captain 
Cook, are even more interesting ;. de- 
scribing to us, as they do, a state of 
society which was then so unlike ours, but 
which now has been much changed and 
Europeanized. 

Thus we may make our daily travels 
intergsting, even though, like the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s family, all our adventures are 
by our own fireside, and all our migrations 
from one room to another. 

Few of us can be said to have learned at 
all—none perhaps thoroughly—to: enjoy 
the gift of fife and the beautiful world we 
live in; to appreciate the sacred trusts of 
health, strength, and time. We can, 
indeed, all say, with Sir Henry Taylor, 
that the retrospect of life swarms with lost 
opportunities. Yet surely it is our duty 
to be as happy as we can. Dante long 
ago pointed to the neglect of these oppor- 
tunities as a serious fault : 





Man can do violence 
To himself and his own blessings, and for this 
He, in the second round, must aye deplore, 
With unavailing penitence, his crime. 
Whaoe’er deprives himself of life and light 
In reckless lavishment his talent wastes, 
And sorrows then when he should dwell in joy. 


For to be happy one’s self is one ste 
towards making others happy also; an 
to quote Ruskin, “each of us, as-we travel 
the way of life, has the choice, according 
to our working, of turning all the voices 
of nature into one ons of rejoicing; or 
of withering and quenching her sympathy 
into a fearful withdrawn silence of con- 
demnation, or into a crying out of her 
stones and a shaking of her dust against 
us.’ ’ 

Too many, however, still feel only in 
nature that which we share “with the 
weed and the worm;” they love birds as 
boys do ; that is, they love throwing stones 
at them; or wonder if they are good to eat, 
as the Esquimaux asked of the watch, or 
treat them as certain devout Afreedee vil- 
lagers are said to have treated a descendant 
of the Prophet—killed him and worshiped 
at his tomb; but gradually we may hope 
that the love of nature will become to 
more and more, as already it is to many, a 
‘faithful and sacred element of human 
feeling.” 

Where the untrained eye will see noth- 
ing but mire and dirt, science will often 
reveal exquisite possibilities. The mud 
we tread under our feet in the street is a 
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grimy mixture of clay and sand, soot and 
water... Separate the sand, .howevef—let 
the atoms arrange themselves in peace 
according to their nature—and you, have 
the opal. Sepdrate the clay, and it be- 
comes a white earth, fit for the finest por- 
celain; or, if itgstill further purifies;jtself, 
you havea sapphire. Take the soot} and, 
if properly treated, it will give you a dia- 
mond. While, lastly, the water, purified 
and distilled, will become a dewdrop or 
crystallize into a lovely star. 
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BENEFITS OF THE STUDY OF 
LITERATURE. 


[Professor C. W. Winchester in the Methodist Review. ] 


While: not claiming superiority over 
other recognized branches of higher educa- 
tion, the study of literature is inferior in 
value to none, and it deserves a place side 
by side with the most essential. The prac- 
tical value of its results considered merely 
as knowledge, is not at all inferior to those 
of any other study. Even in the narrow- 
est and hardest sense of the word “ prac- 
tical,” it is as truly practical to know what 
goes on in a man’s heart as in his stomach 
—-since we believe that man does not live 
by bread alone. But the value of literary 
studies lies principally in the fact that they 
are not “practical”? in the narrow and 
mischievous sense of that term. When 
men insist that their studies should be prac- 
tical, they often mean that they should 
tend directly to material acquisition, to 
money-making. It may be granted that 
all education ought to tend, more or less 
directly, to increase a man’s efficiency in 
most forms of practical activity; but it is 
not true that a liberal education ought to 
be planned principally with a view to 
material rieisht, or pursued with any such 
motive. It ought rather to counteract the 
narrow and exacting spirit of niaterialism, 
and to broaden and elevate the whole man. 
Nearly all studies naturally tend to that 
result, if pursued in the right spirit; but 
it is the peculiar advantage of literary 
studies that they can haedly be pursued 
from the lower motive. If followed suc- 
cessfully at all, they will be followed from 
the love of them, because they are felt to 
be their own inspiration and reward. ‘They 
teach us that the real end of all edugation 
is to make better men and women, and to 
develop a symmetrical and elevated char- 
acter. ; 

The cultivation of the intellectual powers 
is only one-part of an education, and it 
can claim no pre-eminence over the other 
sages Not only should the perceptions 

e quickened and the powers of compari- 
son and reagoaing strengthened, butealso, 
and with equal diligence, must the imagi- 
nation be enlarged, the healthy emotions 
multiplied, and the sympathies refined. 
The intellect is not the whole man, nor 
indeed can it be called the highest part of 
man, It is in the realm of the moral emo- 
tions that we find that part of our nature 
which. is the most truly godlike. Indeed, 
the grandest thoughts are never concep- 
tions of the pe intellect, but they are 
always tinge 
belong less.to the philosophers than to the 

oets. 

: Nor can it be said that the intellect is 
more susceptible of cultivation than the 
imagination and emotions—that educa- 
tional methods can get at it more easily. 
There are,.of course, native differences of 
endowment; but asa rule, men are sus- 
ceptible of training on the side of the 
sympathies and the imagination as on the 
side of the perceptive and the reasoning 
powers. And without this cultivation of 
taste and imagination a man, however 
acute or highly trained his intellect, is a 
hard and narrow man. He has missed the 
essential element of culture and the surest 
safeguard against vulgarity. For vulgarity 
of mind does not always arise from lack of 
intellectual training. There are intellect- 
ual giants among the Philistines. Vul- 
garity is matter of feeling. The intellect 
may tell us what is the true in the narrow- 
est logical sense, but for the beautiful and 
the good—for what is noble and’ humane 
in sentiment or action—the intellect has 
no appreciation. Men sometimes speak 
depreciatingly of '‘ matters of taste,” as if 
they were hardly worth..the‘ while of an 
earnest man.to think much*about. And 
if they mean by taste only a power of 
judging nicely between: pleasures of the 
senses, they are right. -But taste, in its 
broader and higher sense of’ a suscepti- 
bility to refined emotions, a power to dis- 
criminate between the higher and the 
lower emotions, and the instinctive prefer- 
ence of the higher, is a matter of ver 
great importance, and on it largely depea 
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not merely our own happiness but our 
usefulness, our power to influence, to per- 
suade, to ennoble others. It is taste in this 
broad sense that catches in the hard reali- 
ties of daily experience some gleams of 
the ideal, nourishes our aspirations and 
sets the spiritual above the material in our 
estimates of life. And is there not just 
now sore need of developing this power in 
this vaunted age of progress, when atten- 
tion is drawn so irresistibly to the lower 
side of life, with an increasing complexity 
of material interests? Even literature itself 
seems to have lost some its idéal and im- 
aginative qualities, its power to inspire and 
arouse, and to be sinking to a dull realism. 
There is no English-speaking poet of emi- 
nence that is not over sixty years old, and 
in fiction we are fallen into an atmosphere 
of intense earthliness, be 

Let it not be thought that this culture 
of the imagination and of the emotions 
which is referred to as essential to the 
amenity and grace and elevation of char- 
acter, is a thing which pertains exclusively 
to the sentiments. It is sure to have moral 
results and toissuein conduct. ... Notruly 
practical education can, therefore, -leave 
out of sight the culture of those emotions 
on which all conduct depends, and which 
can be most effectively cultivated by the 
study of literature. Purely didactic teach- 
ing is | trea over conduct. All the 
moral philosophy in the world never made 
a man moral. It is not instruction we 
chiefly want, but inspiration, sympathy, 
and spiritual elevation. ... 

Better than anything else can literature 
perform the great service of planting truth 
in the heart, where only truth can be 
fruitful. Say what we will, it is in the 
books which are the repository of the best 
thoughts of the best men that we may 
most surely look for that 


‘ “Gracious light 
That does not come yith houses or with gold, 
With place, with ho or, and a flattering crew ; 
That is nes in the world’s market bought and 
sold— 

But the smooth slipping weeks 

Drop by, and leave its seeker still untired 

As on he fares, by his own heart inspired.” 
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ofall ages, and a Fitting School for Wellesley College. 
Number | limited, — __ DEL [A _'T, SMITH, Principal. 

TRAIN YOUR VOIC Last year 44 ministers, from 

7 denominations, attended 


the School of Expression, Freeman Pl,, Beacon St, 
Boston, Courses for all professions, ‘Cutalogues sree, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus- 


trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston, 


‘INDERGARTNERS | TRAINED. 


stat ounertant afforded. Send for circular to 


inceton Col. 





lronclad Suits. Men's and Boys’ 


As sterling as the name. The cloth for them is made of 
pure, stron ‘wool, tight woven, and thoroughly tested for 
strength Pe color. It neither frays nor tears, and we can only 
make our low. price for it by taking all the mill makes, and sav- 
ing every middleman’s profit. You'll get the best suit we have 
ever had to ‘offer for long and hard service, for even wearing, 
and the worth given for the money. 
Men’s and Young Men’s Suits,:$12.00. Boys’ Suits, $8.00. 
Send for samples of this cloth. 


'WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OoAE HALTIX, 


S. E. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


“CROTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


Boarding and Day School for Gi fas. Fine location. 
Exeellent advantages. Princ ipal, Miss 8. P. BANKS. 
Associate Principal, Miss C. 8. UO NDE RHI, lL. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE. 


Family and ing Pupils, Full corps of teac iim and 
lecturers. The thirty-third year will begin Sept. 29, 
1886. For catalogue and circular apply to Rev. Gro. 
GANNeTT, A.M., Prin., 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 


TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, Honuer Oye rales 
from Philadelphia,with hourly communication. Young 


Men and Boys after thorough grounding in fundamen- 
tals, may elect gag BS pay, vy Wr a ecial ening. 








“FOR you NG 
LADIES 








sey area. Solidiy sade. Tone unrivaled, Ele- 





NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 
APL 


EWOOD INSTITUTE Jor Both 
CONCORDVILLE, PA. Yale and Rarvord 
r : lessors, ‘T ~ yo inktruction in all departinents 
A well-equip department for little boys and girls. 
usns! J. SHORTLIDGE, A. AM, Principal, 


A Home 
School for 
_Thirteenth year ins 


+ 


egy 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 


Y Leung adie on Little Girth. 
West Philade phe. for 


t, 2, at 405 Chestnut St., 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs, J. A. , BOGARDUS. 
Forty-third year, VPreyires boys and young men 
for easly y college, or for busi 
CW AMBERS, Prin. _ 
EST WALN vu vT s” LET SEMINARY for 
iving « superior education fn ¢ ‘ONegiate, Eclectic, and 
Preparatory Departinents; also in Music and ‘Art. 
A Boarding-school for Girls, Beth- 
Bishopthorpe = 
ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students socuved 2 
‘catalogues, please apply to Mass ¥. 
wes A TIONAL 
@ ORATOR 





VREENOLD pai ta Freehold, N. J. 
ys pel ay eiuent, 

Young Ladies, open’ Sept. 20. Is provided for 

WwW i k ided fe 

M rs. HENRIET “TA KU TZ, | 2045 Walnut St., Phila, — 
lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 

Wellesley on one certificate, Re-opens: 17, 

HV ASE Prin. 
pe th ae oe OF ELOCUTION 


«Phitedetphiay@hius to sunkee 


"3. 
iplomas and 
nd for catalogues. 





Aaa 
experien Ae 
¥ “onirtee nendtmint begins Sept. 27. 


RYN MAWE 
h* MAW. 
A COL Ling kK FOR WO SMEEN 


The Program stating the courses of study for the next 
academic year Ww ill be senton application. 


COTTAGE SEMINARY, 


CLINTON, ONEIDA CO., N. ¥. 
For voung ladies, Opens September 8 Address C. W. 
HAWLEY, A.M., Principal, 


ELM CITY MILITARY INSTITUTE. | 


Fropeesiory for Coll eee of Business, For te 
et.,applyto WILLIAM ML STOWL, Principal. 
= fs hapel &t., New New Hayen, Conn. 


«clenwood “C ‘ollegiate Institute. 
Matawan, N. J., New York and Long Branch R, R. 
Healthful location. Enlarged faculty, thorough in- 
siruction, $240, Fifty-second year opens Sept. 15. 

J. t "AL. VIN RICK, A.M., Principal. _ 


iaiSS GORDON’S ENGLISH and FRENCH 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
Fer Young Ladies. No. 4112 Spruce St,, W. 
Phila., Pa. Superior musical advantages. Resident 
Yr rerch teacher. Number of boarders limited to 12. 











COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ENGLAWOOD, N. J. Reopens September 14, 1886. 
Thorough course of study. meee ent advantages 
is _— and Art. Pu he A r Vassar or 
ellesley. ADJ STERLING, 
6 Sepia AROL Nk Xi. _GERRISH, A. BL 


POUCH TON, SEMINAR" 


CLINTON, 
ear. Advantages unstressed, Send for 
= is liusiraved catalogue, A. G. BENEDICT, — 


Wells s Selioge for Your 


FULL OLE 
facilities for Mus 
beaut pays if = Be ag pamion'besl 
ber 25, 2 for catal 
F. §. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


Blairsville (Pa.) Ladies’ Seminary. 


Beautiful ands, com heated by 
steam, healthful location, thorough instruction. Eight 
tteachers. Furnished room, board, light, and 

tul in regular ouares 





AL hnilal 





YEAR. 

Special advantages in Art : Music. Thirty-fifth 
year begins Se 886. For cutalo to 
Reverie "R, EWING, D.D. Principal. “ 


VASSAR. SOLLECE, 


FOR WOMEN, Sith a > tamenee College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Ob- 
servatory, ratory of Chemistry and Physics, 
Cabinets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a 
Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten Professors, twenty- 
three teachers. Catalogues sent on ap “yon 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D.D., President. 


“THE VOICE, "sameeee= 


orStammering and 
Stattering. 

“My son was afflicted with stammering, combined 
with extreme nervousness. Has been under Prof. 
Johnston's treatunent four weeks, and the cause of the 
trouble forever removed.” JoHN G. MCELROY, | 
Professor of University of Pennsylvania. 
Lastituce, N. E. Cor. Lith and §) ring Garden Sts... Phila, | 

Pror. E. 8. J STON, Lnstructor. 














gant finish. Wears of popularity. 
Tlustrated A ge sent free. 
ESTEY ORGAN BR ATTLEBORO’, VT. 


or college. HN W. LOCH, Ph.D., Prin. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


T BRIDGEWATER, 
For aun ane Young Women. Yn 4 po edu- 
cation. Fyepecaios) for college or for advanced stand- 
ing in a ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., Principal. 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambr idge, England. 


OREAD INSTITU For mas eee 
Founded 1 
ms Sept. 16. Three courses—Pre paeatery, 
geulteney Course in Liberal Arts, and College Pre- 
paratory, —— on including Elocution and Do- 
mestic Arts. Best teacl xexeand lectrerssecured. Care- 


ful we of growin ris. For circulars, address 
A. F NS Low, ‘A.M Svinehiat. Worcester, Mass. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 


2027 CHESTNUT ST., Philadelphia. 
For Girls and Young Ladies. Boarding and Day. 
nary Course ; 




















ey Onee Mention t this paper. 
CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of _Organists 
ORGANS Descriptive Circulars, which are 
H sent tree on application. 
ASON & HAMLIN Or and Piano 
CHICAGO. 
Manufacturers of 
27% Sudbury Street, 


and Church Committees to their 

‘A_Co., BOSTON, NEW YOR 
Shalw, Applin RCo 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, 





Prepares for College : graduates in Semi 

ualifies for teaching. 
Treferenas, John Wanamaker. Address B aston 
Rev. J. R. MILLER, 1334 Chestnut St., 


OCON TZ 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The fourth year of mag * Sehool (known for thirty- 
three ae ee inary) will open 
Wednesday, Se ntz, the Spacious country 
seat of a 1 bear r Ph a hia, For circulars, 

NCIPA Ogontz, Mt ontgomery Co., Pa. 


rPMEPES poe epee i STATE COLLEG 
| and college courses in Chenin 
try, Physics, ca civil an nee po ease, Mod- 
ern Languages, Ladies. All 
tuition free. Baca’ an ~~ expenses very low. No 
demoralizing surroundings. No temptations to ex- 
ose of moder 


tra noe. Unusual advanta; 
ate means. Fall term ees , 1836. 

Address ATHERTON LI.D., Presi- 
dent STATE. COLLEGE, GENTRE C0., P 


EDUCATE 


Your sons and daughters at_ private schools. “ The 

pew A schools —— arc amenable fo parents for the treat- 

t of their wards.’ rene ORGIA SCHOOL 

or OF LANGUAGE. SCIENCE, Cate ART, Nor- 

» is the best eq uip and most exten- 

sively} iy patronized private aches vin the United States, 

hoeols, Male and Fomale, separate and dis- 

aaa under one Management. Delightful climate 
summer and w inter. Send for catalogue. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE. wesais. 


Under a of Synod of New York. 


Course of s equal to that of the best 
Colleges: —_ » and Special Courses. Best 
advantages in Musie and Art. Building with the 
best modern improvements; heated by steam, and 
furnished with elevator. Asironomicail vat 
Musetumand Art Gallery. 
Terms moderate. Addres: 
Rev. A. W. COW LES, D. D., President 
ELMIRA, N.Y. 














Hand-books free. 


1, & R. LAMB 
69 Carmine St.,N.Y! 


ceraitere Stained 
posk. 


CHURCH 

















Fonts,Embroldery, ‘Ss. 
| Panwa " — rr Sehd for’ circulars. 
im nw. atnet New York 


CHURCH 82:32 


Sunday-schoo! Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silkor we terino. Send for illustrated price. Cc. A. 
HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


BIBLE LESSON PICTURES 


See next week’s Sunday School Times. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ng | 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue seat Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. | 


THE VERY BEST 
Church Light, 


OIL, GAS or ELECTRIC. 
wh Over Pood hundred styles 


Betiector Chandeliers 
for conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 

WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
20 Washincton St, 


__ Boston, Mass. 
Send for Catalogue. A.1.Weide- 


Church Lamps. ner, 36 South Second St., Phila. 





























UB WONDERFUL 


URG CHAIR. 


EB urs. : Reoliving. 
CHANCES. Price, $7 


mw F'G Ob. 146 H. 8th Se, PHIL 
Delicious and E 
Pound Box 





ia S AS P 

as ati i at 

ran « A Most 
Sts riee | .for S! 
SU HS Postage in 


r. be) aeons & ALLEN 
PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY. eit FOrl Street, P, 
Chester. 25th year o sSept.15. Costly buildin, 
electric light, steam heat, spring water. A MILITA ty ABSOLUTELY. ARE: 
COLLEG K. beg? = ineering, Chemistry, Classics, ean and )healthfu 
~— . HYATT, PRESIDENT. — we eat. Leading g_ Diy. | 
== - : - = sicians recommend it as th 
choicest of all soa) 


pe_Every 
one should test its merits, 
le Cake for6c. in onmpe, 
A. H. COBB, Manufr., No. 33 
— Bat’ ymarch Bt, Boston, 


| ARTS Tl.Wud| FROLCATE & CO., 
LAUNDRY SOAP. 


S$: BES 
S h ad eR eo) € i R “ He is noble that hath noble conditions.” 


A dirty palace is outranked by a cottage cleaned with 


For Telephones, Wire, etc., for 200 feet line. ¢ : 
TELEPHONE Co., Frrcuev RGH, Mass, 


UBBER ROOFING. Cheapest, Best. Write for 
ror Indiana Paint & Roofing Co.,New Y ork, 


MBRAH Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 
Doane ease NT, Send stamps for circular 


TLE CORRESPONDENCE ‘SCHOOL. 
or partion dress the Rev. Dr. WORDEN, 
1334 cH TNUT ‘STREET PHILADELPHIA. 

















’ 
~“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
— ayo oA by aan of housekeepers. Your 
ve it on sale. Ask him for it, 
D. $s. Ss WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 








An open secret. 


It is well known that we are having a 
good trade. The reason for this must be 
because of our large and attractive stock, 
an unusually handsome line of patterns, 
and our very low prices. These prices 
will be given cheerfully to retail Carpet 
buyers, all of whom have a cordial invi- 
tation to call on us, examine, and sat- 
isfy themselves. 

We may as well publish price of one 
grade. We believe our Body Brussels 
Carpet at $1.00 to be worth 15.to 20 per 
cent. more in value than any offered in 
the market at near that price. 


J. & J. DOBSON, Manufacturers, 
809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EUREKA! : 


OSENE or 
All Fast Gelews. 





ee = have Boi ye is ee 

clamation of every using 

. our irr ING SxLK, Fil. 
ROIDER 


Y Sinks. 


UREA SILK CO., Boston. — 
SEWING SILK EMBROIDERY SILK 


30crenOZ. MEAT “aoc ocnoz. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 
CoO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ThePARAGON HAIR PIN 


Bend Se. stamps for TRIAL Pkg. rT 
Patterns. Cataloguefree. 
E. 8. Frost & Co., 22 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, Mass, 








Suumt Factor, lai N.8 8th St., ooinla. a 


“The Dawn of Day,” 
‘ * Sonless Days,” 
“ Forget Me Nat,” 
““Scheveniigen,” 


And many other new 
and attractive 
ETCHINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, 
MIRRORS OF LATE DESIGNS. 
THE BEST PICTURE FRAMES, 
Card and Cabinet Frames in the greatest variety. 
: All the ROGERS GROUPS. 
‘cdvétulty send restored, 


JAMES 8. EARLE & SONS, 





a 



































JUST AS TAKEN FROM TH 
pins. To quickly introdnce, pri pean 
uu y_in uce, price on! 
Kddress HH. TAMMEN, Min Denver 
Colorado. ‘TRADE SUPPLIED. ist, ‘ 
BI ayte eG ria Pony hee Ae AN ts 
oO, for lange tian Able 
nd B rig in xp Magus 
wioverse’? nan ai and Nickel Plated. 
AGENTS Wants: Wanted on on potery or commission. JAS. kK, 
BY, Nurseryman,Rochester,N.Y. 
to sell our Rubber Printing Stam: 
IT PAYS ples free. J. M. Mitten &Co., Cleveland. O 0 
$10 Bibles for $4 and New books. Agents wanted. 
Good Pay. A. GORTON & ¢o., Philada., Pa. 
ND-BOOK.,. Justissued. 
x a wanted in every town 
oman. Siig settodnce it,” 
es. ay. 
Address E. B. TREAT® Pus., 771 ‘Broadway oN i We 4 
y OV ELTY RUC MACHINE. 
Pat, Dec. 27, 1881.) For making 
aan Tidies, les: Hoo as , Mittens, ngtc. 
nt by ma rections, $1. 
Cecil AGENTS Wi i abt mee 
u Rog Patterns oa 
Burla Davereer infringements 
Send for circular, E. & & CO., Tol eo. 
au Hea ie 
_. WILMOT | CASTLE 4 co. & co. ‘Rochester, Lae 
SMALL 5) EAB a in the Bey’, hewative business 
HOTOGRA 
yet sate recent home" es yot iting a ry Sol Gelatine 
| film for WET Cullodion, the entire material is now red 
iu large Photo. Factories, SOLD READY FOR USE, similar 
to po yest» for Wand | Le ed — a poh 9 Prog 
expe ence, 0 prounceé superior what form- 
bs 4 feclived long Fears ofdiffientt practice ; costing less than 
- | ge ets. ~ oue seers ees pote. that sell for Of — le 
t r sinege in 
AE many or Dts house. The novel curpiles ofa 
man with complete apparatus, appearing at tlie door ready tv 
photo, enythine, Persons, Groups, Buildmgs, or Animals, 
secures profitable orders os 300 rh of ten 7 3 
Steady Work and pa it. profit. 
To ESVRN TST eppiicants (one ce 
FREE, Saraple Photos. 1@ cents. ering PUTNAM, 
MM’fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus, 485 Canal 8t. N.Y. 








In ordering goods, or in mak 
cerning oy advertised in fee femme 
the publisher, as well as the + ote 
tiser, Se sodien that 4 ay on. the advertisement 
in The Sunday School T 








The Sunday School Times intends te admit only advertisements yn pak ae emp Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
publisher gubscribers any money iat they lose thereby. ay 


the will refund to 





